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VERY phase of piano study and playing has 
been touched in this well-known wnl 


ter’s 

entertaining and instructive style; a result 
of a survey of the entire field of piano study by 
one whose experience and opportunities have 
been exceptional. This work will be found to be 
a veritable inspiration to every one interested in 
any way in the pianoforte or piano playing. A 
book for every earnest student of the piano by a 
person eminently fitted for writing such a book. 

Alexander McArthur has had a more extensive 
experience and better opportunities than it is 
seldom the fortune of any one person to obtain, 
having had access to the most artistic courts of 
Europe since an early age, and was private secre¬ 
tary to Rubinstein the last five years of his life, 
writing the most authentic biography of him 
published. 6 ^ 
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HIS work, which contains about 75,000 words, 
is the first important literary work which 
Mr. Mathews has published since the second 
volume of “How to Understand Music ” and his 
“History of Music.” 

The matter is arranged in Two Parts : Part One 
contains Essays upon The Nature of Music, Its 
Educational Value, Composers, such as Beethoven, 
Schumann, Liszt, and Brahms; on Songs and Song- 
Singing, and a variety of topics interesting to 
students generally. 

Part Second relates to Piano Teaching, and con¬ 
sists of short Essays upon leading problems of this 
kind of art to which Mr. Mathews lias given sa 
much attention. 

The work as a whole is undoubtedly one of the- 
most important literary productions he has ever 
bad published. 

Published by 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street. 

Philadelphia. 

























































































THE E T 0 D 


REED ORGAN MUSIC. 

The following is a select list of music especially 
arranged for the Heed Organ by Mr. Chas. W. 
Landon, the author of the most popular method 
for that instrument ever published. Any of these 
sent to responsible teachers on inspection at our 
usual liberal discount. Order by number only. 


GRADE I. 

160 '. Barnard, D’Auvergue. The Grenadiere....$0 20 
1440 . Landon, Chas. IV. Melodious Easy Studies 
for Piano or Reed Organ (School of Reed 

Organ Playing, Vol. 1)_. 1 00 

1601. Lange, W. Flower 8 ong. 20 

145U Mreabbng, L. Paul and Virginia,...;.. 20 

1605. Weber, C. M. von. 

1606. Weber, C. M. von, 


Invitation to a Waltz.. 
March Maestoso. 


1807. Home, Sweet Home. 15 


GRADE II. 


1624. 

1621. 

1623. 

1513. 


1526. 

1612. 

1520. 

1604. 

1617. 

1200. 

1502. 

1199. 

1610. 

1681. 

1537. 

1622. 

1609. 


20 


ron. Adagio from Op. 13, 

Stephanie Gavotte. 20 

. 30 


Beethoren, L. 

Cazibulka, A. 

IF Albert, (’. Peri Waltzes 
Hewitt, H. D. Studies and Exercises (Sup¬ 
plement to London's School of Reed 

Organ) . 75 

Jungmann, A. Longing for Home. 20 

Landon, ('has. IV. Studies and Exercises 
(School of Reed Organ Playing, Vol. II).. 1 00 

Ley barb, J. The Gem of the Sea. . 20 

IJrhner, II. The Dancing lesson. 20 

l.lrhner, II. The Parade March. 20 

Llrhner, II. Mattie’s Polka, Op. 135, No. 2 30 

Llrhner, II. On the Playground. 20 

Lyabcrg. The Fountain. 15 

l’olier. J. School March, Op. 46. 20 

Ito'Hlnf, H. William Tell... 20 

Schumann, R. Nocturne, Op. 23, No. 2 

(NacbtatUcke). 20 

Spindler, Fr. Soldiers Advancing. 

Strauss, Job. Thousand and One Nights... 

GRADE III. 


1530. 

2211 . 

1615. 

1616. 
1523. 
1627. 

1528. 
1584. 

1199. 

212 * 1 . 

1518. 

1514. 

1611. 

1529. 

1 1193 

1535. 

1194. 

1198. 

1539. 
1836. 

1195. 

1540. 

1509. 

1533. 

1532. 


1319. 

2176. 


The Organist’s Musings. 

Chapel March. 

The Flight. 

Procession March. 

Torchlight March. 

Marche des Girondins. 

F'aust Waltz. 

Marche Komaine (Marche 


Polonaise, Op. 109, 


Armstrong, F. L. 

Battinann, J. L. 

Battmann, J. L. 

( lark, Hootson. 

Clark, Sfotnon. 

Clark, Scotson. 
botinod, Ch. 

Gounod, Ch. 

Pontificate).. 

♦inrlltt, C. ldvlle. 

Hanlaeh, M. Festival 

No. 1. 

London, Chas. VV. School of Reed Organ 

Piaying, Vol. Ill. 

Leyhnrh. J. Grand March in G. 

Lejhurh, J. Marche Palhetique. 

I.eyhsfll, J. Pastorale. 

Mendelssohn, F. Nocturne from Midsummer 

Night’s Dream. 

Mendelssohn, F. War March of the Priests 

from Athalia.’ 

Meyerbeer. Chorus of Bathers, from Les 

Huguenots.. 

Mine. Invocation... 

Mozart, W . A. Andantino (Fantasia). 

Oesteo, Max. Norwegian Shepherd Song, 

Op. 140, No. 14.‘ . . 

Rif hards, B. Evening.. 

Rossini, ( 1 . Cujus Animam (from Stabat 
Mater). 

Rossini. W. Tyrolienne (from Wm. Tell)"." 
Rubinstein, A. Melody in F, Op. 3, No. 1 . 
Wagaer. Richard. Bridal Chorus, from 
Lohengrin; Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tann- 

hftiMer. 

Wely, Lefebnre. Idyli*”"""";. 

W ely, Lefebnre. March of the Flalbi^dVere* 


30 


15 

20 


GRADE IV. 

2194. Knight, T. H. 

12M. Mozart, W. A. 


Hilarity March (Two-step). 

Vtw T M ehi«. u - 01 ® na ’ from Twelfth Mass. 
* Z , h J 1 H> W * frolicking March (Two- 

1539 .scs; 


Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine as a 
Premium for Obtaining 15 “Etude” Subscriptions 

The “Eagle” Graphophone 

LOW IN PRICE, SIMPLE BUT EFFICIENT 

F ASCINATING and Entertaining, Songs, Orchestra 
and Band Arrangements, Solos for Instruments, 
Recitations—faithfully and accurately reproduced. 
The “Eagle” does all that the most expensive ma¬ 
chine will do, and quite as well. Reproduces clearly 
and brilliantly. Records naturally and with startling 
clearness. 

Price, with japanned tin horn, two-way hearing tube, and 

aluminum reproducer. $10 00 

A handsome carrying case of polished wood, extra. 2 00 

Records, 50 cents each; per dozen, $5.00. 

nilfc PftPMITIM PftnPfKTTTftlV We will send to anyone obtaining 15 subscriptions 
UU1Y I liLlUlUill 1 1YU1 UJIillliL to this journal the machine and all appliances that 

go with it, the handsome oak case and two records. The two records can be selected from the fol¬ 
lowing : Any one of Sousa’s Marches (band arrangement), or Popular Songs of the Day (our selection). 
You can mention sacred, comic, etc. This is the most liberal and one of the best premiums ever offered 
by this journal. Sample copies free to assist you in the work of obtaining subscriptions. If you do not 
get the full number you can pay cash in proportion. Address 

THE ETUDE,” Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


n 


NOYELLO, EWER & CO. 


Just Published. 


THE SONGS 

IN 

LE NOZZE Dl FIGARO 


SONGS. 

Persian Song. By Josephine Homans. C to A ...$0 50 
Madrigal. Song by Josephine Homans. C to F... 50 

Why Do I Love Thee? Song by Robert Keiser. 

E flat to B flat. . 50 

Had I But Known. Song by H. Farsen. C to E. 50 
I Think of Thee When Morning Springs. By 

Signor G. Tagliapietra. D to F .. 50 


COMPOSED BT 


MOZART, 

Edited, with Marks of Expression and Phrasing, 

BY 

ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


FOR PIANO. 

Chrysalis Romance. By H. Melville (R. Keiser). 

A Bachelor’s Romance. Gavotte by Paul 
Reubens. 50 


50 


BOOK I. 

Soprano (The Countess). 

I. PORGI AMOR. 2 . DOVE SONO. 

3 . AL DESIO DI CHI T’ADORA. 

BOOK II. 

Soprano (Susanna and Cherubino). 

I; DEH VIENI, NON TARDAR 
a. NON SO PIU COSA SON. 3 . VO I, CHE SAPETE 

4- UN MOTO DI GIOJA. 


BROOKS & DENTON CO., 

670 Sixth Avenue ( 39 th Street), 

NEW YORK. 


BOOK III. 

Baritone (Figaro). 

J. SE VUOL BALLARE. 3 . NON PlO ANDRAI. 

3 . APRITE UN PO’ QUEGL’ OCCHI. 

BOOK IV. 

Baritoti! and Bass (The Count and Bartolo). 

1 . VEDRO MENTR’ IO SOSPIRO. 
s. LA VENDETTA. 


What is Good jVIusie? 

By W. J. Henderson. Suggestions to Persons Desiring 
to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. 12 mo, $ 1 . 00 , net. 

COITTENTS : 

n-. P . AR J, I -'7T. HE QUALITIES OF GOOD MUSIC. The 

sentials of Form : Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony—Polyphonic 
forms—Monophonic Forms-Uomantic Form—Fundamental Friwl- 
V u Ca Fo 1T? s; Church Counterpoint—Simple Song Forms— 
JSt ™ rm ,?- T he Content of Music : The Seusuous-The Intel¬ 
lectual—The Emotional—/Esthetics of Music. 

m^i T t. II r THE PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC. Instru- 
I ™ r?* v P f. rfor , n ? ances: Th e Orchestra—Chamber Music—The Piano 
Singing 10 m ‘ V ° Cal Perform ance : The Work of a Chorus-Solo 

CHANGES SC^IBflEI^’S SOJSIS, 

153-157 Fifth Avenue, fleixi Yotfk. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH BOOK. 

Can be obtained of THEO. PRESSER all 
Music Dealers, or of the Publishers, 

novello, ewer & CO. 


‘CREDIT RATINGS” - $25.00 

of the Music Trade, 

“DIRECTORY” - - 5 . 0 O 

of the Music Trade, 

THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 10 VoTton 8 *-' 

Cn“u t eJ‘and°^ n D ^L nqnent Debton '- <Jo,lecUon " m * de ln th * 


j 21 East 17 th Street, - 


Netu York. 


s °A gs for children. 

tuT ranz Abt - . Price 30 cents. Sixteen songs b; 

is popular writer of vocal music. Pleasing an* 
melodious. These songs are those of which w 
never tire. 
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THE ETUDE 


Grand - j ... FPom ... 

Upright $175.22 
Pianos ) u p 



B EFORE deciding on the purchase of a grand or up 
right piano, write to us for our catalogue, prices, 
and terms of payment. We manufacture our 
Pianos and do not sell to dealers, but sell and ship direct 
from our factory at the first factory cost, saving for each 
customer all middlemen’s profits and expenses. Our 
Pianos are known throughout the civilized world, and we 
ship them on free test-trial if desired. Every Piano is 
fully warranted for ten years, and guaranteed strictly first- 
class high grade in every respect. 


Address 


J^ellmet* Piano Co., 

Hazleton, Pa. 


OPERETTAS 


for Academy, School, + 
Sunday School, and Sing¬ 
ing Class Exhibitions, + 


principally for young ladies and girls. 


By G. W. STRATTON. 


“ Lai la,” 

“ Genevieve,” 

“The Fairy Grotto,” 

“The Mountain Nymphs,” 

“ Lady Bountiful’s Heiress,” 




“The Sleeping Beauty,” 
“The Minstrel of Capri,” 
“ Isadore,” 

“ Dobbs’ Farm.” 
“Edelweiss” (Cantata). 


Our 16-page pamphlet, giving full particulars about all the works,— 
Sketches of the Stories, list of Orchestra Parts, Programs, Decorations 
for the Fairies, Price-list of the books indicating the difficulty of each 
work, sent free, postpaid, to any address upon request to the publishers. 


Specimen (‘opies of each sent for about half the regular 
prices of the books to favor those wishiDg to examine them. 

The most popular operettas which have been published ; over 60,000 
copies have been sold in America, England, Ireland, and Scotland. Are 
pleasing and not difficult, most of them requiring only simple scenery 
aud costumes. 

Published by G. W. STRATTON & CO., 


The Brotherhood Technicon,.. 


or Pianists’ Hand Gymnasium. 


Indispensable to Pianists of every grade. 

e , m i. nent, y U* e invention which completely develops absolute 
control of all of the piano-| laying muscles. 



Used and recommended by many celebrated Teachers and Soloists 
as the most direct process for developing and perfecting technical 
dexterity of the hands. 

REDUCED PRICES. each. 


Teachers’ Technicon, Black Walnut....$ 12.00 

“ “ Mahogany. 14.00 

Students' “ Black Walnut. 7.50 


Liberal discount to Teachers and Schools. 

Write for Mr. Brotherhood’s latest essays, illustrating the advantages 
of Technicon exercises, sent free to any address. 

J. HOWARD FOOTE, Sole Agent, 

31 Cortiandt Street, ... New York. 


J’umv THE THING 



YOUR COPIES OF THE ETUDE. 

JFJffi ETUDE BINDER. 


It is simple but oomplete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful in appearance. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
in shape, and it does not mutilate the contents. 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by tht 
thin slats which ran the length of the periodical, and yet 
can be removed at pleasure. 

Each Binder holds twelve copies, or a full year’s sub 
acription, of the Etude. 

Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada. 

.. BOOK OF •• 

CHlhDREN’S SONGS. 

By W. W. GILCHRIST. 

Priee $1.00. 


98 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


Something New and Remarkablel 


MUSICAL* DOMINOES. 

Invented by G. W. GRIMM. 


PRICE - 75 CENTS. 


A game for every home.—Desirable by young and old.—Excellen 
for parties. 

Figuring in notes and rests is the feature of this game. 

8o ingeniously is this game constructed that the musical matter lx 
It is never felt as a burdensome appendage. 

The instructive and amusing qualities of the game have been t*. 
perfectly and harmoniously blended that the Musical Dominoes wD 
form an everlasting source of enioyment. 

Each set is accompanied with instructions how to play the varioot 
mee possible: Block, Draw, All-Quarters, Bergen, Sebastopol, and 
ddle-a-Wink. These contain a wonderful amount of information 
concerning computation of note-values. 

The instructions explain also the value of notes and rests, so that 
any one may learn how to play this game, and become proficient in 
figuring note-values. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


S OME of the very best of Mr. Gilchrist’s melodic 
[lower seems to go out in his Children's Songs. He 
discloses in them a sympathy for children, akin to 
the quality of Schumann’s Children’s Scenes. Moods of 
fancy, of tenderness, of humor, and of pure frolic find a 
pecnliar expression in these little melodies. 

But those who may think the form of Children’s Songs 
too small for the development of synthetic treatment, 
must be commended to special study of these compositions 
in their structural side. What is, perhaps, their most 
valuable fundamental quality is their subtle completeness 
of form,—a trait which, in its true, unconscious utterance, 
is a sign of the highest mastery. The perfection and re¬ 
finement of harmonic and contrapuntal treatment is an 
element which is almost necessarily involved in the former 
quality. Both of them seem the more remarkable when 
we think of the great simplicity of the tunes, in range, in 
intervals, and in conception. 

Altogether, these songs, charming as is their first im¬ 
pression, are of the kind that gain ever-increased appre¬ 
ciation, giving ever-increased enjoyment as they are more 
widely known and sung- 

Liberal discount to the profession and in quan¬ 
tities. _ 

Address THEO. PRESSED, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DO NOT WEAR YOUR MUSIC OUT BY 
CARRYING IT IN A MUSIC ROLL- 



This SATCHEL Is the very latest and 
most convenient manner of carrying 
music, and does not necessitate the roll¬ 
ing of It. It is superseding all others on 
the market. 

Made of Smooth-Grain Leather, un¬ 
lined, price $1.50. 

ANOTHER NEW STYLE. 

For carrying sheet 
music without any 
folding or rolling, 
thus keeping it al¬ 
ways smooth and 
fresh, or for bound 
volumes. Solid 
leather through¬ 
out, handles and 
straps riveted, 
made for hardest 
service. Both of 
the above can be 
had in either black or brown. Price $3.00. 

Send for our complete Catalogue of Rolls and Satchels. 

DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION. 

THEO. PRESSER, PHTT.A., 

Books of Vocal Music. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS. 

By W. W. Gilchrist. Price $ 1 . 00 . Some of the 
very best of Mr. Gilchrist’s melodic power seems to 
go out in his Children’s Songs. He discloses in them 
a sympathy for children, akin to the quality of 
Schumann’s Children’s Scenes. 



THE A-B-C OF MUSIC. 

By A. Panseron. Price $ 1 . 00 . Progressive lessons 
in the elements of music anti the art of singing, 
including Op. 9 and Op. 10. Voice lessons by - 
J. Concone and 18 solfeggi for two voices. 

COMPLETE METHOD 

OF VOCALIZATION. 

By A. Panseron. Price $ 2 . 00 . For mezzo-soprano. 
Adopted by the Paris Conservatoire. The most 
complete method published for this range of the 
voice. 


STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS 

Price 75 cents. Durably bound with a beautiful 
title plate, giving portraits of eight English song 
writers. Sixty-seven standard songs, suitable for 
all occasions. A superior collection. 

STANDARD SONGS 

AND BALLADS. 

Price 75 cents. Durably bound with a beautiful 
title plate, giving portraits of eight of the leading 
song writers. A large collection of the best songs, 
well printed on good paper. 

THIRTEEN VOCAL DUETS. 

By F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Price 50 cents. 
English and German words. The most popular of 
his melodious two-part songs. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ETIJDE 


First Pieces 

for Young Pupils 


Favorite Compositions for the Piano 
forte in the Easiest Grades. 


O NE of the most difficult tasks which confronts the 
teacher of the pianoforte is the selection of desirable 
pieces of the first degrees of difficulty ; compositions which 
will instruct, and, at the same time, interest the pupils in 
the early stages of their progress. To assist teachers in 
this direction the following have been carefully selected 
from the best of many easy sets, especially written for the 
■we of children. They combine pleasing qualities with 
instructive technical value, and will prove satisfactory for 
the purpose for which they are recommended. 


Ilarlt, J. N. Ton Kxalret Instructor Pieces. Edited by 0. 

fatten. (1 A-2 0).. Jo 75 

Bench. Mrs. If. II. A. Op. 3(1. Children's Album, No. 1. 

Ho I Mlmt.t (3 A)..... 

No I. Uu.rtle. 13 A).... 

No. .1 Wolte (| B>..... 

No 4. March. (2 C).... 

No 9. Polks. (IB)....... 

liana. Arlhnr. Op JO. The Sessone. Twelve Children’s 
PU«M f«f th* PUoofurt* ; 

No. I. Jsau*ry. 8M*hrldln*. Rondntetto. (2 A). 

No. 2. rsbvusry. Carnival. Galop. (1-2). 

No 3 March. Snowball*. Walls. (I C). 

No 4. April Easter Thoughts. Pastorale (2 A).!!. 

Sprln* Son* Melody. ( 1 - 2 )... 

At th# Seashore Barcarolle. (2 A).., 

On Iho Meadow. Mazurka. (2 A). 

Moont!*ht In the Toreat Keverte. (1-7). 
Heturn from Viicallon. March. (2 A) 

llantlo* Son*. (2 A).. 

Thanke*lvin* Hymn (2 A).) 

Chrietmae Tree. March. (2 IS). 

Op. 131. In Flotd and Grove. 

12 0).. 


May. 

No. 4. Jans. 

No. 7. Jnty. 

No. A An* *net. 

No. 9. September. 

No. ttk Octohar, 

No It. November. 

No 12. ftereinber. 
farater. Alima. 

No. 1. Bntterdiaa. .. 

No 2 Hnntln* Son* (2 C). 

No. I. Fairy Tale, (* C). 

No. 4 Poore on tha Green (2 C). . 

No. A SlumberMon*. (2C).....*. 

—— Op. in. Twelve Tonhilder; 

Not. The Soldiers are Ootnln*. (2 A). 

No i. Al tha Oanctn* Master's. (2 B). .... .... 

W "'"V«ST r - (>P m Ju*erKlKlAn*e .Hn'nnda (roni 

No I. Play la* Soldier*. (» A)__ 

No l Maypolo Dane*. (> A)... . 

No 2. Birth- Eventn* Son*. (2 A)..i”. 

No 4 Atwaye Merry. (2 A) . . 

No A Form! Brook. (2 A). . 

No I A Joylnl Waltz. (2 A). .— 

J°-Conteolment. (2 A). 

No.*. At Panin*, (2 A) 

55° * Playlo* thll (3 A). 

Tio.5. Childrtn's Plviunm. (2 A). 

No. Th* Or*n<Jp»r*nU' (2 A) 

"°' , 7^Moc t 2tve, ri0 ’''" 0f ' h * *>'• «« 

No |. T#a Rcm Man-h (2 A). 

No 4. M«r 8cboUI«h«. (2 A). 

Par low. Rtlmnnd. Op 42 . a ChiM*. aIiZZ 

Vo T L a , m.?T > ° a 

No «. a Unto Dance. (1 (n. 

No. 11. Tallin* rairjr M'orl* (2 A. 

Op. 174, 


25 


25 


Eny 


Twenty- 


25 


. 60 

. 50 

. /0 

60 


60 


j ...a . 40 

i ^^:"ror 40 

Sol g'PV MNiinsif. la 0 .. 

N». I. Knstic Fratlnl. (3 0). .——• ™—— 

5® *• A Oav Cllat (2 0).... 

J® i" w *<tdin* Prnree.|oD, (2 cV " 

No.*. A Spanish Tala. ItChZ. ' ' 

N.z. 9. A Greetm* from Italy. (2 C)"..~1„ .—. 

'"imS'iS ?^asssissiprsas ,„ 

°'* d * a “•* «*», 
upon application 

°'‘Z, B ZT d ,T ™aa .« 

1 Part< of the Country. 

ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 

BOSTON: 9 

146 Boylston Street, 


NEW YORK: 
136 Fifth Avenue. 


Schirmer’s 

Collection of Operas 

In each case the complete text and music are 
given, without omitting any part belonging to the 
work. As an example is quoted the opera 
“Faust,” which includes the celebrated ballet 
music, not found in other editions. 

A preface is attached to each volume, setting 
forth,comprehensively, the “Story of the Opera,” 
and adding matter of interest touching its literary 
source. Handsome frontispieces—portraits of the 
composers—engraved by fine artists, adorn severa 
of the volumes. 

Volumes Already Published. 

Bizet, Georges. Carmen. 

Opera, in Four Acts. 

English translation by Dr. Th. Baker. 

Vocal score, in paper.$2.00 ne 

In cloth, rich gilt. 3.00 ne 

(French and English.) 

Gounod, Charles. Faust. 

Grand Opera, in Five Acts. 

Vocal score, in paper.$1.50 ne 

In cloth, rich gilt.'.. 2.50 ne 

(Italian and English.) 

-Romeo and Juliet. 

Opera, in Five Acts. 

English translation by Dr. Th. Baker. 

Vocal score, in paper.$2.00 ne 

In cloth, rich gilt. 3.00 ne 

(French and English.) 

Mascagni, Pietro. Amico Fritz 

T . , . (Friend Fritz). 

Lyrical Comedy, in Three Acts. 

English translation by N. Hasken Dale. 

Vocal score, in paper. $2 00 ne 

l n hoards. 2 .75 ne 

Inc ? th -.. .. 3.00 ne 

(Italian and English.) 

— Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Melodrama, in One Act. 

English translation by N. Hasken Dale. 

Vocal score in paper.$L50 nei 

In cloth, rich gilt. 2-50 nei 

(Italian and English.) 

Saint-Saens, Camille. Samson and Delilah 
Opera, in Three Acts. a 

English translation by N. Hasken Dale. 

Vocal score, in paper..' .$2.50 nei 

In cloth rich gilt. . 3.50 net 

(English only.) 

Verdi, G. Aida. 

Opera in Four Acts. 

Vocal score, in paper. ci 5fl _ . 

in cloth, rich gin:.. 

(German and English.) " ' 6 

Lohengrin. 

Romantic Opera, in Three Acts. 

Vocal score, in paper . «i . 

in cloth, rich giSt._.::. $ H° ne 

(German and English.) .° Bet 

Tannhauser. 

Romantic Opera, in Three Acts. 

English translation by N. Macfarren 

Vocal score, in paper .. ®i r n 

cloth, rich 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS. 

PONTIUS, W. H. The Celestitl City. B flat, C-D, (f-g). 

Without Obligatos.—. SO 75 


With Violin, Flute, or ’Cello Obligato. 1 25 

A beautiful sacred solo which has met with instantaneous and 
well-merited success. 

RUIFROK, HENRI W. J. A Dream, (b-e).. 35 

WE1IHG, ADOLPH. Go’den Primrose, (d-f). 25 

- Ah ! might I, dear, each wish fulfill? (e flat-c flat). 40 

- Ah I might I kiss Tnea. (e-e)... 40 

Four songs for medium voice, which will well repay examin¬ 
ation. 


New Publications of 

MUSIC EDUCATION MATERIAL 

PIANO SOLO. 

ABA MS, MRS. CROSBY. Primary Tone Sketches. SO 60 

A series of five free-hand or outline studies for right and left 
haDd alone, and five melodits with simple harmonies for both 
hands, designed to awaken an interest in the art of Interpretation. 

These little tone sketches with their suggestive illustrations will 
prove of inestimable value in the development of musical instinct 
and interpretation beginning with the earlhr grades of instruc¬ 
tion. 

LUTKIN, P. C. Condensed Finger Technic. 60 

Rhythmical Five-Finger Exercises, including syncopations 
and unequal rhythms. The above studies are designed as a com¬ 
bination of exercises in Huger facility and a drill-woik in 
rhythms. They present several features that it is hoptd may 
prove of value. 

One hand aim at invariably plays in slow tempo, thu 3 insuring 
a certain amount of slow practice. The irregular changes of 
rhythm demaud close attention and tend to develop concentra¬ 
tion. The resulting independence of the hand* and enforced 
mental activity will 6 erve as an excellent preparation for Bach 
playing. 

IjI A DOW, A X.\l OLE. Valse Badinage... 50 

A chinning composition affording excellent study in third to 
fourth grade. 

TAP BERT, W. Cradle Song... 50 

Transcribed by Victor Felix. 


TALKS WITH PIANO TEACHERS. 

By EMMA WILKINS-GUTMANN. 

This is a little work which strongly commends itself to all who 
examine it. It isfull of mo<t helpful sugges ions to young teachers, 
or to those of limited experience. 

BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE $1.00. 


Introduction to the Interpretation of 

Beethoven’s Pianoforte Works. 


By A. B. MARX. 


BOUND IN FULL CLOTH, 1‘ItICE $1.50. 

THE NATURAL LAWS OF 
•••• MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


By HANS SCHMITT. 

A most valuable and necessary work for earnest musical students. 
BOUND IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Complete Catalogue* and Summy’a Bulletin of 

carefully Selected New Music mailed free to all 
applicants. 
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What has the modern music world to give the gen¬ 
eral public to take the place of the old-time popular 
cantata for stage representation, a form of entertainment, 
it is true, crude in inception so far as stage bnsiness is 
concerned, given often without scenery, with nonde¬ 
script costuming, music of no great value, perhaps, no 
dramatic contrasts, little or no cohesion of idea and 
workmanship, yet popular and useful despite all that 
might be said by way of arraignment ? Are we to have 
nothing from our American dramatists and composers 
that will suit the taste of this portion of onr public, con¬ 
form to the art canons of drama and music, yet easily 
staged and simple of representation ? 

* * 

* * * 

The composer, if he marks his own phrasing, should 
certainly do so better than a pedagogue who may under¬ 
take to revise and edit. The former is certain to indicate 
his ideas according to the bearing each single part may 
have on the whole. The latter will be more likely to 
accomplish his work on technical lines, mechanical in¬ 
stead of artistic. 

* * . 

* * * 

If a man wishes to gain fluency in expression of his 
thoughts he must make a point of expressing them. 
Two ways are open, in writing or viva voce. The former 
affords the larger field and also offers opportunity of 
more careful expression. You may overestimate the 
value of your thoughts or yon may very much under¬ 
estimate the use they may be to your fellows. Self- 
confidence and self-reliance come only after repeatedly 
measuring one’s strength against that of others. 

* * 

* * * 

You are teaching your pupils. You ask them to note 
down special points in your instruction. Are yon taking 
down what they teach yon? Has it ever occurred to 
you that a pencil and pad are convenient adjuncts to the 
famishing of a studio ? 

* * 

* * * 

One of the leading musical educators of this country 
once said to a pupil in composition who asked him 
what was necessary to obtain a good working knowl¬ 
edge of the larger forms, “A few rules and a great 
deal of application of these rales.” Not every 
one can become a successful composer, but well- 
nigh every musician who is within touch of a 
good instructor ran learn the nrincinlps of musical con¬ 


struction, even if he has no ground for cherishing the 
hope of becoming a luminary in the world of composi¬ 
tion. A knowledge of construction is an invaluable help 
to analysis and to phrasing. 

• * 

* * * 

Has it ever occurred to some of onr enterprising, ambi¬ 
tions, restless American musicians that the larger cities 
in India, China, and Japan, in which are many Ameri¬ 
cans and Europeans, whose commercial interests compel 
them to live there—such cities as Capetown, South Africa, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Hong Kong, Yokohama, for example— 
might offer a good field for musical work in teaching 
and concert playing or private entertainment? We have 
noticed in exchanges, both American and English, ideas 
somewhat similar to those above. If the idea is feasible, 
a young man would certainly profit by the opportunities 
and experiences opening up to him in these new condi¬ 
tions. It may be worth while to consider this possibility 
and to investigate the possibilities of these new and 
far-off fields. 

* * 

* * * 

No man knows what the future has in store for him. 
No one dare assume that he will remain in his present 
sphere for the rest of his life ; no one should feel that his 
field of labor is definitely and finally marked ont for 
him. Every one, who is even to but a small degree ob¬ 
servant of life and its conditions, knows that all is sub¬ 
ject to change, and furthermore that this change is oft- 
times radical and startling. Leaving aside this latter 
feature, it is'well worth considering one point in regard 
to that kind of change which is one of development. 

A teacher may be circumscribed in his sphere of activ¬ 
ity, may feel himself qualified and adapted for a broader 
field and yet unable, by force of environment, to pass on 
to this higher plane. What is he to do? Sit down, in 
placid ease, with folded hands, and wait ? 

No time that is spent in acquiring knowledge bearing 
upon his profession, knowledge and ideas that will help 
him to become a better teacher ; no work, no matter how 
hard and exhaustive, that makes a man stronger and 
more self-reliant, is ever lost. 

Teachers who feel themselves tied down should reso¬ 
lutely set to work to bring about self-development, with 
the sincere and unwavering confidence that if opportuni¬ 
ties are presented to them they will be able to accept 
them, and meet the new and more exorbitant demands 
made upon them in the new and broader, more exacting 
fields. 

***** 

Chaminade says “science does not hinder inspira¬ 
tion, bat inspiration may he greatly hindered by lack 
of science.” It is, perhaps, unfair to say that many 
compositions of the present day lack inspiration. That 
is a point not to be determined by mere dogmatic asser¬ 
tion, but there need be no hesitancy in saying that many 
of them reveal a lack of science. A man may have 
beautiful melodies, rich, glowing harmonies and tone- 
color combinations flowing through his consciousness, 
but he will never be able to give anything like an ade¬ 
quate expression to these conceived effects unless he has 
a practiced hand so far as the science and technic of 
composition is concerned. In this number the pub¬ 
lisher of The Etude makes an offer that should help to 
stimulate aspiring composers to serious systematic study, 
and to an endeavor to obtain a knowledge of the re¬ 
sources and possibilities of that sine qua non of the 
composer of music other than mere “tune,” that rich 
field—thematic treatment. We trust that we shall have 


a ready and full response from composers. It is an offer 
that should appeal directly to students of composition 
by affording them an opportunity of measuring their 
own ability and training against that of others. 

* * 

* * * 

The art of music is gradually assnming a new phase 
in social life. Men of thought begin to appreciate its 
worth as a serious consideration ; women of society 
begin to apprehend the dignity of its message. Latterly, 
the fact gains credence that our greatest composers live 
not by virtue of a tinkling cadence, a mellifluous melody, 
the sonorous harmony alone, but by the message each 
brings of ennobling sentiment and lofty aims. It 
behooves teachers, therefore, as its messengers, to study 
well the art’s 11 eternal principles ,” and while new 
inventions, new systems, new methods come and go, to 
be in readiness for a questioning world as to music’s 
vital significance. 

* * 

* * * 

Not alone the method of Leschetizky, the use of a 
Steinway piano, the record of being Liszt’s “ favorite 
pupil,” the advantage of a personal acquaintance with 
Grieg, will assure success to the teacher. Not even the 
careful reproduction of a Schubert lyric, nor even of a 
Beethoven epic, will do more than give credit for digital 
and vocal skill. ’Tis a thorough study of the art of 
whose manifestations the above names attest the value, 
which should be the focus of the musician’s strivings, 
the objective point of his studies, the text of all his 
teachings, the principle of his life. 

* * 

* * * 

Those organists who, in all seeming, try to impress 
beholders with the idea that organ playing, and particu¬ 
larly concert work, makes great demands upon the 
muscular system and requires, as an inevitable adjunct, 
extraordinary gyrations and contortions, whose pedaling 
causes the body to dance up and down like a Jack-in- 
the-box, who must twist and squirm from Bide to side 
in making changes in registration,—these organists, who 
produce more effects to the eye than to the ear and the 
soul, should go to one of Alexandre Guilmant’s recitals 
and learn a lesson. The great French organist’s atti¬ 
tude and actions are, in the highest sense, calm and 
dignified. In a Frenchman, whom we Americans con¬ 
sider excitable and animated in the extreme, we would 
look for the direct opposite. But not so, as said before, 
is the style of M. Gnilmant. Never, even in great 
climaxes, does he allow himself to appear excited or agi¬ 
tated. The organ is an instrument of the massive type, 
a power, a force of tremendous nature, and the one 
who directs great things must be perfect master, must be 
repose personified. True art conceals difficulties, artifi¬ 
ciality creates them. 

• • 

* * * 

Have you tried to utilize that principle of mankind, 
the tendency to aggregation ? Where is your ensemble 
class? You say you have but one piano. Perhaps if 
yon bring your ingenuity to ltear on the problem you 
can find some way to surmount the difficulty. Is there 
no violin player that yon can reach, not only one, but 
two or three? Or a flute player, it may be, is in your 
community. 

One other line is open to you. Why not get together 
a choral organization of some kind? Perhaps you al¬ 
ready have a choir. The aggregated force and endeavor 
of your community, in musical affairs, may lie waiting 
only for your initiative to be set into activity—a force 
that has wonderful momentum once set in motion. 
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Sdoman ’0 Morh in fiDustc. 


A I’i.ka for Mokk Skbkhjh Work Among SO- 
CALLED MUSICAL Cl. UBS. 

Skt in motion by Mrs*. Theodore Thomas at the 
Columbian Exposition, a great wave of musical activity 
in the lino of women’s musical clubs has swept over the 
country. In the directory of women’s musical clubs 
ol the United States, recently compiled and published by 
Mrs. C. S. Virgil, there are over 225 dubs represented, 
ami exactly one-half of the number have been organized 
during or since the Columbian year. Mr. Thomas felt 
so strongly the great inti nonce these clubs, particularly 
choral clubs, would have on the musical culture of the 
country, that he gave great help to the movement which 
Mrs. Thomas so ably carried out. Mr. Krehbiel, in 
s)>e.iking at the informal meeting of womeu’s clubs at 
the M. T. N'. A. Convention last Juue, said he thought 
the influence for good of these clubs could not be over- 
eati mated. 

S> much for the good that these chilis do ; but there 
is an element of evil in them that bids fair to bnrt the 
cause of music. That a little learning is a dangerous 
thing needs no proof at this late date, and in the wake 
of this great wave of musical enthusiasm has come a 
tr.un of dilettantes who organize musical clubs without 
serious aim or serious work. The recipe for the making 
of one of these clubs could thus lie summed up: Take 
a high sounding name, add a good deal of constitution, 
mix well with by-laws and parliamentary discussion, 
sing a few songs, play a few pieces, read an occasional 
paper; season well with tea and talk, and, above all, 
have a lieautiful club pin, and, behold ! yon have a 
musical club! 

Shades of the great departed! Could Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schumann, and nil that noble army know the 
p'ay that i* done under the shadow of their names, 
wouldn’t they and St. Cecilia herself die a second 
death ? 

Again, a strictly literary club will take to itself a 
musical Hc/uirlmenl, which generally means that some of 
the members who do not enjoy mental food need diver¬ 
sion, or that the np|ietites of the club need to be whetted 
for the physical repast to follow; so a sort of preprandial 
is served up in the way of a few songs d tremolo, or a 
tintionabnloos performance on the piano, and, lo! we 
have a musical department in onr club. Notwithstanding 
this pessimistic view of women’s clubs, there are many 
that are doing noble work whose example is felt in a 
large number of communities. It is to he hoped that 
they will prove to las the little leaven leavening the 
whole lump.— Ada B. Douglass. 


riiRRR was n time when amateur female singers and 
instrumentalists were looked npon with horror by society 
people generally, and the term “ musical performer ” 
was in very bad repute. Ail is changed now, because 
eastern has ordained that musicales in private houses arc 
proper and quite in keeping with fashionable functions 
of all kinds ; and whether they are given by women 
who make music a profession, or whether by those who 
fidlow the art only asa pnstime, it matters not. A re you 
a player on any instrument or do you sing? If yon 
can answer Affirmatively to either of these questions 
then you may consider that you will have no trouble in 
obtaining . henring in society circles. The woman 
who has a saperior voice, of conme, stands a better 
c halve than the one whose abilities are only of the 
ordinary quality, hut she who can both sing and play is 
in great demand in fashionable circles in all of the large 
atlM.—“7V Metronome.” B 


Masculine AM. Framing rn Mpsic. -Roughly 
one can divide composers i nl0 two classes: that which 

y* it, f* **** ss* s wl" b 

Among the first a writer in a London p aper 
Brahms Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, and Schumann ■ and 
among the second, Mendelssohn, Grieg and ft,’ 
Hon. composer, appeal to both men and women P ^ 


THE ETUDE 

Wagner. He says: “lam not at all su T e that women 
really care for what is best in his music. They like his 
emotion, but do they admire his solidity, the richly 
embroidered purple of his harmony, the wondrous web 
of his polyphony, the sombre emphasis of his declama¬ 
tion? All women like Chopin, on the other hand, 
just as very few women really care for Beethoven unless 
they lie educated musicians—for education balances the 
influence of sex. Then there are masculine and feminine 
pianists and violinists. Paderewski appeals more to 
women than to men, and d’Albert more to men than to 
women ; Sarasate is particularly a feminine violinist, 
whereas Joachim and Ysaye are not. In order to dis¬ 
arm gathering indignation, I may as well say that by 
masculine and feminine I do not refer to the mere acci¬ 
dent as to whether a human being is horn a man or 
a woman, but to the essential cast of mind and tempera¬ 
ment.” 


» * 

* * * 


To the amateur club woman is opened a field of musi¬ 
cal study nowhere else obtainable. Not only has she the 
enjoyment of studying the works of composers, judgment 
and comparison of their interpretation and execution by 
her associates; the interesting development of individ¬ 
uality in conception not the least of such enjoyment,— 
but the advantage of personal active performance before 
stimulating critics is also hers. No critic is so relentless 
as the amateur ; and while charity comes with advanced 
knowledge, the amateur finds, perhaps, more stimulus 
in the possibility of condemnation of her equals than in 
the kindly leniency of her masters. 

There is no means of correctly estimating the value 
of the amateur club to the musical culture of a com¬ 
munity. The incentive to study and the inspiration of 
competition are inestimable ; and the opportunities for 
acquaintance with classical and modern composers, as also 
of hearing artists in the profession, are by no other means 
so attainable. To my mind many benefits would accrue by 
federation. Interchange of both musical and executive 
ideas would be helpful in eliminating the many difficul¬ 
ties and errors sure to develop in the progress of the work, 
and the amateur club thus establishes a national rather 
than a local plane, insnring more progressive and pre¬ 
tentious results.— Mrs. Geo. B. Carpenter. 


***** 


It is feared by many musicians that the work 
women’s musical clubs will expend itself without go 
results ; that a sort of amiable faddism will be its clit 
acteristic note, and the ladies will hold their meetin 
and have a nice, sweet time and hear a lot of sweet ta 
•tout music, with all the necessary fluffiness, witho 
leaving any more serious impression upon thecommuni 
at large than a soap bubble. There is something in tl 
idea, and there is a certain line of work in connecti. 
with these clubs now going forward which is open to tl 
criticism. I meau now that whole list of lecturing ai 
talking about music which follows those persistent fen 
nine ideals— the syllabub and the candied fruit It is 
easy for a woman gifted with a fine presence, a melodic 
voice, an angelic disposition (when she is n’t crossed 
fond of music ami well-gowned (for nothing gives so sol 
a foundation as this), to stand before an audience ai 
talk amiable iridescence with alleged application 
music j a little poetry on the side, occasional referenc 
to Raphael and other well-known painters, with a bae 
ground of angels, sunsets, and halos. If her audience 

Jff "It’ 41,6 in ‘ prcssi0u at the of the effii 
be that of having experienced something “quite t 

*"? f ". ..*■’’ »"* «* mine - 

medium lor musical art, eras an inspiring incRation 
serious study of music, will be not only absolutely ^ 

■ le agsm, wta*, 1 , buiM>, leaves behind 

n thing; but at the same time you are “ out ” a certa 

amount of soap, which you never get back 

d 0 2 rr fTDit id6al lea<l9 t0 * sli ^‘'y Afferent pr 
fiction, the enjoyment of moonbeam and halo belt 

. ther less; and for stiffening, or as a basis for the s u 

urine crystallization, a few facte are usually take 

I rst as they put a string in the kettle for the rock-cand 


to crystallize upon. In this way certain facts about com¬ 
posers, epochs, important compositions, and the like, are 
administered in a sngar-coated way, often very pleas- 
antly, to the patients and without perceptible harm to 
their musical health.— W. S. B. Mathews in “Music.” 


Possibilities of Programme Making in Small 
Cities. 

If there exists in a small town or city a good musical 
leader with a well-developed overtone and a capacity 
for organization as well as a genius for programme 
building, the chances are that, from an educational 
point of view, the benefit will he inestimable. 

• The great thing to avoid in such work is that the 
natural desire for popularity shall lower the standard, 
and the programme shall be leveled to meet the wishes 
of the untntored ears that hunger for “ tunes.” 

That programme making is a fine art can not be 
denied, and it must be managed with discretion, tact, 
and judgment. 

One can not expect the average untntored listener to 
be jerked from “All Coons Look Alike to Me’’into 
the exalted atmosphere of a Beethoven symphony, 
without a pause between stations, and arrive in other 
than a breathless condition, somewhat stunned, in fact. 

But one must ever keep his eye on a pure, high 
standard, and insist upon intelligent conception. 

Lecture recitals, once so novel, now so well known, 
have been productive of much good # fruit. 

A small city, suburban to a metropolis, has what would 
otherwise be a somewhat flat and tasteless winter 
season, enlivened by two vocal clubs, both admirably 
managed. Suburban towns frequently depend almost 
solely upon the attractions of the parent city, and one 
who has been a resident of a suburb well knows the 
discomfort during the last numbers of a programme, and 
the finish is quite often sacrificed for fear the last train 
will be missed. 

These two musical clnbsare composed the one entirely 
of men, the other of women. 

The latter club is under a particularly capable leader, 
who loves music for music’s sake. She does her work 
entirely for love and receives no remuneration at all. 

The club rejoices in the somewhat novel name of “ The 
Dominant Ninth,” and has some fifty members who pay 
$5 00 each at the beginning of the season, and this 
supplies them with music and pays the other expenses. 
Ihere are some- 300 associate members who also pay 
$5.00 yearly, their tickets each admitting two persons 
to the five recitals given during the season, three of 
which are artist recitals, while two are given by the club. 
No single tickets are procurable. The club meets lor 
practice once a week, and is admirably drilled in high- 
class chorus work. 

During the present season two artists’ recitals have 
been given, namely, Madam Lehman’s setting of the 
Rubaiyat, and Omar Khayyam’s great Persian Quatrains 
as translated by Fitzgerald. 

This most difficult and praiseworthy piece of work was 
listened to most earnestly by the audience and was re 
ceived with enthusiasm. The leader preceded the sing¬ 
ing with a brief explanation of the poem and the music. 
Mrs. L. E. Chittenden. 


A Card From Mbs. Theodore Thomas. 

Mrs. 1 heodore Thomas desires to inform the press, 
the public, and the amateur musical clubs of America, 
that her name has been a second time fraudulently 
used in the circulars of the National Federation of 
’omen’s Musical Clubs, as the chairman of its Board, 
in s l>ite of her published statement to the contrary and 
ter indignant protest against its unauthorized use in the 
same connection last fall. Mrs. Tliomas wishes to state 
emphatically that she is not, and never lias been, con¬ 
nected with the Federation in any capacity whatsoever, 
am that the circulars issued by that Association signed 

w-ith her name as president of its Board, are, so far as 
she is concerned, fraudulent. 
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Mme. Patti, it is announced, will give a series of 
concerts in Scandinavia. 

Marcella Sembeich has signed a contract for twenty 
concerts in this country next season. 

The son of Wilhelmj, the famous violinist, is meeting 
with success as an artist and teacher. 

Camilla Urso, the violinist, after more than thirty 
years of public work, is still giving concerts. 

The veteran tenor, Sims Reeves, has been added to the 
list of professors of singing in Trinity College, London. 

Wm. Armstrong, the well-known music critic of 
Chicago, is meeting with success on the lecture platform. 

Alexander Siloti, now tonring in this country, 
resides in Leipzig, and devotes considerable time to 
teaching. 

The National Congress of Musicians will meet at 
Omaha during the coming exposition. Wm. H. Sher¬ 
wood will preside. 

A French musical instrument maker has made a 
chromatic kettle drum. What a boon to the modern 
composer of orchestral music ! 

Opera singers in Germany receive much lower salaries 
than the same class of people in the United States—not 
more than a third, in many cases still less. 

Dvorak is said to be continuing his researches in regard 
to the characteristics of negro music, which furnished the 
inspiration for his symphony “ From the New World.” 

Paderewski has abandoned a proposed series of re¬ 
citals, and has announced that he will make no more 
concert tours until he has finished his much-talked-about 
Polish opera. 

Signor Nicolini, husband of Adelina Patti, died at 
Pan, France, during the past month. He was a famous 
Italian opera tenor, and was married to the great prima 
donna in 1886. 

Godowskv, who was in Europe some time ago, says 
that the influence of advanced methods is plainly evi¬ 
dent, and is rapidly relegating old, traditional methods 
to the background. 

In 1876, in Vienna, Mme. Marchesi bad two pupils in 
her class in operatic singing, who became famous iu a 
different sphere—Arthur Nikisch and Felix Mottl, both 
now* celebrated conductors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hknschel have finished their tour 
and will return to England, it is announced. Their 
recitals have been of great educational value to teachers 
and students of the vocal art. 

Arthur Nikisch has signed a life contract with the 
authorities of the famous Gewandhaus concerts in Leip¬ 
zig. This will entirely prevent his possible return to 
the United States as a conductor. 

During his enforced idleness due to bis late illness, 
while engaged in giving a series of concerts in England, 
Grieg wrote a new set of “ lyric pieces ” for the piano. 
He has recently played them in public. 

The Chaminade tour of the United States seems to 
have been abandoned or postponed until the next season. 

It is said that the composer had formed great expecta¬ 
tions of the financial returns of her tour. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s symphony will be performed 
in Boston and New York this season. This is a great 
tribute to the work of Mrs. Beach and a recognition of 
the status toward which many women composers are 
aiming. 

A brother of Tsehaikowsky is collecting materials 
for a biography of the great Russian pianist and com¬ 
poser. The latter was a great letter-writer, and many of 
his letters from other people were preserved. These, and 
a diary covering a portion of Tsehaikowsky’s lile, should 
aid in the preparation of a most interesting and valuable 
contribution to musical literature. 
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Guilmant’b concert tour will be extended until some 
time in March. An English writer says that the influ¬ 
ence of the great French master has definitely shifted 
the center of artistic organ playing and schooling to 
Paris. 

Richard Strauss gave some concerts in London at 
which several of his recent orchestral works were pro¬ 
duced. As usual, the critics and public are divided— 
some landing the composer, others damning him with 
faint or no praise at all. 

A writer on Brahms has noted the interesting laet 
that in his earlier life the composer wrote long sonatas, 
whereas toward the end of his life he gave himself to the 
making of smaller pieces, intermezzi, rhapsodies, and 
other short single movements. 

The report is current in both secular and musical 
journals that Max Brnch, the composer, now in his ad¬ 
vanced years, isiu needy circumstances. Music patrons 
in Germany have interested themselves, and it is an¬ 
nounced that he will be placed above want. 

The Berlin Mozart Society has examined and pro¬ 
nounced genuine a sketch-book of Mozart which dates 
from the year 1764, when the boy was but eight yeais 
old. It is a small volume of forty-two pages and is 
filled with compositions by the precocious child. 

Mr. George W. Chadwick, director of the N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, has been offered and has accepted 
the position of director of the Worcester (Mass.) Music 
Festival, succeeding the veteran Carl Zerrahn, who had 
maintained that relation for the past thirty years. 

Sousa’s new opera, “ The Bride-Elect,” is now before 
the public. So far the verdict has been favorable. The 
“ March King” is his own librettist—a combination not 
often found. Rhythmic and melodic characteristics of 
the familiar Sousa type, of coarse, abound in this new 
work. 

In a series of very interesting experiments, Dr. J. G- 
Mackendrick, of Glasgow, has shown that electrified 
water will convey vibrations of sound corresponding 
exactly to the various musical rhythms, and that a deaf 
person may enjoy this phase of mnsic by keeping his 
hands in the water. 

Theodore Thomas and his orchestra met with de¬ 
cided success on the concert tour over the Western cir 
cuit. The Boston Symphony Orchestra has had the same 
results in the East. These two organizations are now- 
supplying the demand for the best orchestral mnsic 
not only in their own cities, but practically in the 
whole United States. 

AN innovation has been 'introduced by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Society, which, if adopted by onr leading 
orchestras, could be made a great stimnlus and offer 
useful opportunity to students of composition. It is 
announced that several rehearsals will be set aside every 
season for the trying over of new pieces which any com¬ 
poser may send to the Society. 

A PUPIL of Paderewski writes of the latter’s teaching. 
He lays stress on prodneing a beautiful, broad singing 
tone by pressing the keys to the very bottom ; advises 
the playing of scales very slowly and very legato, lifting 
the fingers as little as possible, accenting every third or 
fourth note ; as daily studies he suggests the Etudes of 
Czerny’s, especially the first three to be played every 
day slowly, and with broad tone. 

Considerable comment has been made in mnsical 
journals on the report that a hitherto unpublished set¬ 
ting of Goethe's poem, “The Erl-King,” by Beethoven, 
has been discovered. It has been arranged by Reinhold 
Becker, of Dresden. The authenticity of the manuscript 
is vouched for by the “GeseUschaft derMnsikfreunde” 
of Vienna. It is said to compare favorably in every 
respect with Schubert’s celebrated setting. 

AMERICAN opera seems to be making forward strides. 
After successful seasons in Philadelphia and Boston, the 
Castle Square Opera Company has established a perma¬ 
nent opera in New York. The motto is : Opera in Eng¬ 
lish, at popular prices, and with American artists in the 
casts. It is likely that the same effort may be made in 
other of onr large cities. It is a splendid move and 
should do much to help advance the cause of good music 
among the great mass of theater-going people. 
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[Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this 
department. Please write them on oncsideof the paper only, 
and not with other things on the same sheet. In Every 
Case the Writer’s Full Address must be Given, 
or the questions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
writer’s name be printed to the questions in The Etude. 
Questions that have no general interest will not receive atten¬ 
tion .] 

L. A. P.—It is not an easy thing to explain, in a few words, such 
a subject as piirasing. Perhaps it will help you if yon are referred 
to the matter of punctuation as used iu ordinary writing. -You 
know how unintelligible a sentence or, better still, a paragraph will 
become if you take away all commas, semicolons, and ]>eriods. 
Now, a composition may be considered as a complete work, broken 
np like a chapter into paragraphs, seutenecs, and phrases; and the 
curved lines of various lengths indicate the extent of the different 
divisions (sometimes called phrases) of a composition. It is impor¬ 
tant to note this, since otherwise the mind of the hearer has do 
resting point, as it were. If you have done or should do some study 
in analysis, you will find the subject become very clear. Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Songs Without Words ” will furnish good study in phras¬ 
ing. 


C. N. Y.—Intervals are named from the number of Idlers they in¬ 
clude therefore the Interval between C and A is a sixth. If written 
C sharp-A, or C-A dal, it is called minor, because they are separated 
by eight half-tones (the half-tone is always used as a “ measuring 
rod” iu determining the kind of an interval); if written C-A, it Is a 
major sixth, as they are separated by nine half-tones ; if writteu 
C-A sharp, it is an augmented sixth-they are separated by ten 
half-tones. C-Bflal in our tempered scale are represented by the 
same simndsor the same keys on the piano as C-A sharp, but O-B flat 
includes seven letters, and consequently is called a seventh. 

The relationship of scales depends on the lelrachords they possess 
In common ; thus the tetrachord C, D, E,F, belongs to C and F, 
therefore they are related; the tetrachord G, A, H,C, belongs to G 
and C, therefore they are related. Consequently every scale has 
two major relatives. Every key has a relative minor, therefore the 
group of related keys contains three major and three minor scales. 

The relatives of a minor key are those keys that are related to its 
relative major. Therefore the relatives of A minor must he C 
major, F major, G major, D minor, and E minor. 

The relationship of scales is exhaustively treated in a work by Dr. 
H. A. Clarke, now in press, in which this relationship is made Ilie 
basis of a simple system of learning harmony. 


II. E. It.—There is absolutely no rule that governs publishers in 
accepting compositions for publication. All depends upon the repu¬ 
tation of the composer, the merit of the composition, its suitability 
for the catalogue of tho publisher, and also the supply of the style 
of the composition submitted may be out of proportion to the de¬ 
mand. We have lately rejected all two-steps; we have published 
about as much as we can well handle in that line. The waltz move¬ 
ment is also losing its popularity. The alwve arc only a few of the 
points that hare to be taken into consideration in making a decision 
as to accepting a composition. It may be of interest to know that 
we do not accept one piece out of ten that arc sent to us. 

XL A.—We suppose that you mean recd-organsinyour question as 
to the meaning of the terms “8 ft.” and “I ft.” in connection with 
stop names. 

The terms arc borrowed from the pipe organ. Tho low C, second 
leger line lielow the staff, bass clef, which is also the first key on the 
pipe organ, is produced by a pipe olght feet long. Thia is the nor¬ 
mal octave, so to speak, and corresponds to the pitch as given on a 
piano. Instruments which produce tones in this same register are 
called of 8 ft. tone. If you draw out a 4 ft. stop you will note 
that the pitch, using the same key, is an octave higher than that of 
the 8 ft. stop. If both are played together the effect is as if two 
voices sang a melody an octavo apart. If you use a 4 foot stop in 
tlic treble, you must also draw out an 8 ft., otherwise your bass aDd 
treble will|bc two octaves apart. Some reed-organs are provided 
with a 4 ft, bass stop, which can be used with a 4 ft. treble stop to 
produce a light, soft effect, especially if the playing be done an 
octave lower than the printed notes call for. 


E. P. V.—A rule often given to find the key of a composition is 
to note on what degree the final chord of the piece is based. In the 
great majority of cases the bass is the tonic, and you will name 
the piece accordingly. For example, say the bass ends on A. If tbo 
signature is three sharps, tlie key is A major; if the same as C—that 
Is, without sharps or flats—the key is A minor, since A is the sixth 
degreeof C major and tho relative minor of G This may be formu¬ 
lated in the following manner: If the last bass note is the sixth of 
some scale, the key is the minor of the same degree as this bass note. 
In some late compositions, such as Sousa’s marches, the piece ends 
with the trio. In this case, the key of the piece is determined l.y 
the first or principal movement, which is always the leading factor 
In fixing a key ; similarly, when a movement lias several subjects, go 
by the first. 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIVING. 

UY Kill I. UKliUNO. 

(Cbnchtdtd.) 

A amour friend of mine who boo been much inter¬ 
nal tn lbc present ncrir*. informii me that it is all very 
well fc> point out " bow to make a living,” bnt that it 
would be of much more benefit if practical snggestions 
rouhl be made aa to “howto make several livings.” 
Than to enlarge the scope of the topic would be mani¬ 
festly an impossibility ; and speaking of the desirability 
of maintaining ooe'e price for all pupils alike, draws 
attention to the lamentable fact that so many patrons 
an apt to select the cbeu|iest teacher without considering 
that bn might tarn oat to be the dearest in the end 
after all They proceed on the plan of the traveler, 
•bo steps op to the railroad ticket office and asks for a 
ticket t» Springfield. “ Which Springfield ? ” asks tbe 
ticket teller, “ Illinois, Massachusetts, or Ohio ? ” “It 
make* no difference to me,” quoth tbe traveler, "give 
me whichever is the cheapest. ” 

It m foolish to encourage false bojiee or to raise great 
•aprerations without a proper basis to work on. Soouer 
or Utsr the student will realise that fate has ordalued 
otherwise sad the blame will rest on the teacher. One 
cao not saffictently go into tbe details of what consti¬ 
tutes proper practice and sensible study. By " proper ” 

1 mean beneficial. Almost without exception all stu¬ 
dents practice too fast; instead ol making tiiat tempo 
tbe starting point which can tie mx-omptished comfort¬ 
ably. they start at too great a speed. The consequences 
are most Injurious, the performance is necessarily incor¬ 
rect, and constant stumbling ensues, all control over 
tb* fingers ami tbe mechanism is totally lout, and the 
result is an unmusical jamhle. The remedy is so simple 
and Obvious that It should really be considered a mutter- 
of course and self evident fact. Blow practice, at first 
w'th separate hands, will do wonders. Every little 
difficulty should he dealt with separately and thoroughly 
master*! be hire Incorporating it with the piece as a 
wbr-U. It u • good plan to practice portions a definite 
•ember of times ; In many worke, particularly the class 
Ice. speed is quite a secondary consideration, and an 
treaty dovelopsvl technic Is much more necessary. 

Vs to memorising. I consider it a specific quality of 
the mind, like sight-reading ; both mnst come somewhat 
naturally In order to adroit of much development. To 
*"* ,h * -l "* l 4 *" < llk * mv,airing the flrat million) is 
the rub, the rest com*, easy. A big repertory is not 
nerewmrily an indiratiou of a great artist. It is a very 
eaey matter to play a great many piece* very badly. 
Better Study a few selections to a great finish, for yoo 
will he judged by them; and if one important piece is 
pertormed well It i. readily assumed that you ran excel 
ia many others. 

In criticising others, give them credit for what they 
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they aro never in town to take their lessons ; a slight 
cough, which Smith Bros.’ famous preparation would 
speedily care, sends them to the south of France; on 
their return the hay-fever season commences, and neces¬ 
sitates a trip north, and a rheumatic attack finishes the 
year at some hot springs. Better attend to the musical 
wants of the educated middle classes, to whom the art 
means more than a dancing, fencing, or riding lesson 
would. 

Deal gently with the hallucinations of pupils—they all 
imagine that it always storms on their particular lesson 
day, that they played perfectly just before leaving home, 
that they did not make the mistakes yon correct, that 
their practice is not doing them any good, and that every 
one else performs much better. These things do not 
hurt anybody, and can be dismissed without serious dis¬ 
cussion. 

When a pupil whose work yon ha.ve valued discon¬ 
tinues, ascertain the cause. Often a frank explanation 
of some slight dissatisfaction of which, perchance, you 
have been ignorant, will clear the atmosphere and 
enable yon to retain the pupil. From new applicants 
ascertain many points definitely ; inquire as to their 
past work, their possibilities of practice, what their 
plans are, how long a period they can devote to study ; 
in short, elicit sufficient information to enable you to go 
ahead systematically and definitely with the work of 
each individual. Very often specialties of technic are 
materially helped by one pertinent remark, much more 
so than by a long circumlocutory explanation. 

Half the battle is won in the correct grading and at¬ 
tractive selection of teaching material, and in this mat- 
ter the teacher mnst permit no interference from any one. 
There are many fine compositions which are not suita¬ 
ble for iiedagogic purposes. It is foolish to go rainbow- 
chasing in onr profession. Every town has its Rosen¬ 
thals and Paderewskis, who really imagine that they can 
easily duplicate the performance of these masters. They 
do not reflect that if they could, the success would also 
lie duplicated. The world furnishes a free-for-all race, 
and the best sprinter usually wins ; only, you must not 
relax your eternal vigilance. Remember that all things 
come to him who hustles while others wait. Be satis¬ 
fied with your lot, and try to own one. The composer 
must not wait for inspiration, nor the teacher for talented 
pupils. It isonr business to teach every one all that they 
can possibly learn, talent or no talent, and with sufficient 
application a great deal can be accomplished by any stu¬ 
dent. It is astonishing how ranch poor playing one hears 
in spite of first-elass instruction, and vice versa. Some 
people are fated to play very well, and many destined to 
perform very badly, and the pupil must take her own risk 
for only the seqnel can tell. If yon are the happy posses’ 
77 “ temper, keep it—to yourself; cultivate the art of 
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sons are stopped. Often this becomes a serious matter 
and one which it is a delicate and difficult task to copd 
with successfully. 

As to results, we must, nolens volens, get them in all 
cases, and teach everybody to play something reasonably 
well. People must be made to exercise, in music study 
a small modicum of that common sense which they have 
to bring to their public school work. Often an intelli¬ 
gent student wonders why she has gone just so far, and 
is not perceptibly going much further. In such a case the 
uses of old methods are exhausted, and different modes 
of practice must be suggested. It will not do to come to 
a standstill. Do not let your students catch np with you. 
If you can not do any better, keep just a little ahead of 
them, for otherwise you are a “goner.” 

Too much attention can not be paid to the early cul¬ 
tivation of a musical touch on the piano. Since it is an 
instrument of percussion, and naturally furnishes a less 
gratefol task as to the purely sensuous element and 
production of sound (so much more evident in the 
human voice or in stringed instruments), the difficulties 
in the way of producing artistic effects are much in¬ 
creased. The proper use of the pedal finds its value in 
connection with this very point. 

Many have practiced too much, hut never enough. So 
long as the scholar simply does it because she is told, 
the benefits are dubions. It is only after she becomes 
an independent agent and mental force that a higher 
view of the task is taken. 

There is a constant shoving process going on. Push 
back just as hard as you are being crowded, or you 
will go over the brink and end in oblivion. 


THE AMERICAN STUDENT. 

Our young people have not learned to study. As has 
been said, we possess the most wonderful mechanical 
genius and aptitude; the idea seizes us to begin music 
study ; the whole plan is comprehended in the get¬ 
ting of an instrument; and it is undoubtedly true that 
we can get something out of it quicker than other people 
in the world, but we get nothing refined. Our system 
of musical study is wofully hap hazard, in the face of 
all the culture that has been brought to us ; by all the 
many teachers that have been imported and brought up 
about us we seem not to be affected. I am speaking of 
the general run of American young people. We get a 
teacher; he may be good, he may understand his busi¬ 
ness thoroughly, he may set us to work on the most 
perfect method, bnt he is powerless to deal with our 
impetuosity to get at results; long before he can suc¬ 
ceed in laying a sure foundation, we have anticipated 
him, and got the capstone laid, and the ridgepole, com¬ 
pleted tbe structure, and gone off with it. It is difficult 
to fix the blame for this condition ; probably there is no 
blame to be fixed—it is one of those conditions which 
will work itself out by the law of evolution. Occasion¬ 
ally we meet with a young person, a real American, who 
has the enthusiasm, slightly differing from most others, 
which makes him resolved to spare himself no pains and 
no time to make his course complete and his results 
commendable. In such cases the intelligent, conscien¬ 
tious teachers manage to sow a little seed, which, fall¬ 
ing upon fertile soil, results in something like satisfactory 
fruitage. However, the world was not made in a min¬ 
ute, and America can not be made artistic in this decade 
nor in the next; consequently, it is well that we get a 
barbarian satisfaction out of our barbaric music. If any 
of my ambitious readers object to this latter phrase, 
they may console themselves by saying it is the other 
fellow who is the barbarian.— Lewis W. Doten ' n 
1 The Leader.’’ 


It must be remembered, always, that art does not 
impart qualities; it only develops them. We see in a 
picture jast abont what we want to see. To the pure all 
t mgs are pure. Music plays upon the forces within, 
arou. es and develops them, does not impart goodness or 
»•» nex-, per se. If masic bestowed all the desirable 
virtues upon its devotees (we wish it did), our orchestral 
musicians would be pinks of perfection, but they have 

ii lr ' 1 . ’ as arr ived at that desirable condition." 

Musical Visitor.” 
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Over-directing. 

S. N. PENFIELD. 

The successful teacher is the one who stimulates his 
scholar to investigate, to search for himself, to straighten 
out knotty passages of tempo and fingering, and to dis¬ 
cover the meaning and significance of the various phrases 
and periods. When a pupil shows an original concep¬ 
tion of a passage, the teacher should always commend 
him for at least the originality, then show him wherein 
this is faulty and why. The writer is frank to say he 
has occasionally had valuable suggestions thus offered by 
pupils. It is an acknowledged fact that from onr myriad 
piano students of to-day there is a smaller percentage of 
independent musicians turned out than from the few of a 
century ago. And this in spite of our advance in methods. 

Surprising, yet true. Why ? Largely because musi¬ 
cianship, like character or muscle, is to a great extent de¬ 
veloped by the surmounting of obstacles. Our modern 
methods aim to clear away all obstacles so that one may 
scale the Parnassus “ on flowery beds of ease. ’ ’ This is 
exaggerated by tbe common habit of overordering pu¬ 
pils and marking their music all up with minute direc¬ 
tions, as suggested in this column last mouth. If yon 
say that the average pupil does not and can not catch the 
phrasing and meaning of music printed with the ordinary 
expression marks, I reply that the average pupil of the 
day is often treated as a ninny whose thinking must ever 
lie done for him by a teacher. This may do for a dull 
pupil, but an entirely different method should be used 
for a bright pupil with a musical ear. Simply stimu¬ 
late, encourage, and keep him in the right track. 
Publishers are not free from blame, for they often en¬ 
courage the pedantic editing of standard works. The 
explanations and footnotes of many of these “editions” 
remind one forcibly of the reading matter in some of our 
first readers and picture books : ‘‘ This is a cow and that 

a dog. What does the dog say to the cow ? He says 
bow-wow,” etc., etc. 

* * 

* * * 

The Importance of Beginning Aright. 

THOMAS TAPPER. 

Recently there appeared a work dealing with the 
question of school education—the result, in fact, of a 
five months’ tour of investigation in the larger cities of 
the United States. The author presents a large number 
of facts gathered from school-room observation. The 
significant thing about his deductions is substantially 
this: Notwithstanding the money expended, systems 

and supervision employed, the actual strength and 

responsibility of our teaching force lies in the disposition 
of the regular teacher to train and educate herself. In 
other words, all after study, and all right application 
of knowledge (whether in school or in the affairs of life) 
depend upon a beginning which is right. And only that 
beginning is right which conforms to every improvement 
that comes about in any department of the educational 
system. 

Nothing could be more valuable than this in connec¬ 
tion with music teaching. Not only its health, but its 
significance in the child’s life is conditioned by the first 
lessons. If a teacher hopes to be of worth she must 
have not high ideals alone, but a nature that permits 
her to work, to inquire, to experiment; she must not 
for a moment cease to increase her skill for music and 
her faculty for imparting knowledge of it—two dis- 
tinctly different attainments. 

Summary. 

I- The Elementary Teacher is one of a faculty ol 
many by whom the child is to be taught to think, to 
■lodge, and to act. 


II. The first instruction must be dictated by the best 
efforts possible in any part of the educational system. 

III. The first instruction can be right, relatively, only 
when the teacher is constantly alert to be well np to 
the times, to question, and to increase what she has. 

* * 

* * * 

The Old-fashioned Mordent and the Modern 

Beat. 

DR. ROBERT GOLDBECK. 

There exists still much doubt about the correct man¬ 
ner of performing on the piano the two rapid ornamental 
notes associated with any given tone, as, for instance, the 
small printed notes c, d, followed by the principal note 
c, or the sign ,w over or under a note, which means the 
same thing. In the works of the old masters, however, 
we should make a difference between this sign, ,w, and 
the printed small notes. Chopin even adheres to this 
difference. When the sign is there tbe meaning is that 
the first small note should go with the bass (or ac¬ 
cent), while when the small notes are printed, they may 
be played before the accent. Undoubtedly such grace 
notes were known in Mozart’s time, and even Bach used 
them occasionally. Since Schumann’s time the manner 
of playing these ornamental additions has become abso¬ 
lutely a matter of taste, and is regarded so by all intelli¬ 
gent pianists. There is no rule about it any longer, but 
we must not forget that in older compositions it does 
sound better to have the first small note come simultan¬ 
eously with the accent, and that in Chopin the excep¬ 
tions to this suggestion would not be very many. What 
Schumann disliked was the rigid adherence to this rule, 
even when good taste seemed to forbid its being followed. 
He consequently wrote the two small grace notes in the 
previous measure (if the embellishment happened to occur 
at the beginning of a bar), whenever he wanted tin- 
player to execute them before the accent. 

* * . 

# * * 

Practicing without Notes. 

MADAME A. PUPIN. 

Not all students realize the advantage of practicing 
without looking at the notes. Some gaze persistently 
at the printed page, and then complain that their fingers 
will not do it as it ought to be done, when if they 
would watch their fiDgers instead of their notes, they 
could probably compel their fingers to obey their will. 

When the aim of the practice is technical finish, it is 
imperative that the attention be concentrated on the 
fingers. A glance at the figure or phrase to be repeated 
should be followed by an effort to play it without looking 
at the notes. If not successful at first, the effort should 
be continued until it Iconics easy to do. There are 
students whose execution always remains defective at 
certain points, in spite of continued practice, and the 
sole reason is the habit of gazing at the notes, while the 
fingers follow their natural impulses. 

When the mother goes away the children’s fingers go 
into the jam-pot, which they would not dare do if the 
mother’s eye were on them. Fingers are like children, 
you must keep yonr eye on them until they are well 

trained. 

« » 

» * * 

Make Friends. 

carl w. grim. 

Make friends by vour neat appearance. 

Make friends by your polite manners. 

Make friends with yonr knowledge and ability. 

Make friends with yonr good and honest character. 

Make friends byebeering all you come in contact with, 
and manv hard lessons will seen, easier to your pupils. 


Make friends by frequently giving concerts, pupils’ re¬ 
citals, etc. 

Make friends by being sociable. Do not think so many 
things beneath your dignity. It’s the person that makes 
and elevates the office or position. Those who wish to 
spread musical culture most mingle with the people 
they wish to educate. They must not feel offended when 
they meet musically uneducated ones, but gently, 
pleasantly, imperceptibly, and gradually instruct them. 
With personal tact and the cultivation of social inter¬ 
course yon can make many friends, and they are legiti¬ 
mate means that lead to success and influence. It is a 
wise policy to make it a point always to gain new friends 
(pupils), besides keeping the old ones. He who depends 
wholly upon a certain clique or set of friends, may dis¬ 
cover, perhaps when it is too late, that he made a grave 
mistake. Samuel Johnson said : “ If a man does not 
make new acquaintances as he advances through life, 
he will soon find himself left alone. A man, sir, should 
keep his friendship in constant repair.” 

• » 

* * • 

The Questioning Pupil. 

LOUIS C. EI-SON. 

Encourage the pupil who asks questions. Every 
really intelligent pupil who is thoroughly in earnest in 
her musical studies ought to be an animated interroga¬ 
tion point. Of course, at times the teacher may refuse 
to answer where a question touches on a point which is 
to And its place later in the course, but generally be will 
find that be becomes brighter himself by having his 
topics presented to him at all different angles, to be 
obliged to consider them from all points of view. There 
are pnpils who meekly accept tbe teacher's every state¬ 
ment ns n final end of the matter ; Buch ones will sometime 
repeat to their pupils (when they in turn become teachers) 
—“ Mr. So-and-so says that tlie subject of this fugue ends 
here,” “ This movement is in second rondo form ; I have 
it on the best authority,”—but of individual judgment 
they will have not an iota, simply because they did not 
ejaculate the mighty “Why?” often enough. 

The following instances might be deemed exaggerations, 
but they arc literally true. A pupil once followed a long 
description of contrapuntal music tinder the impression 
that it was written by a man named Conn Trapuntal ! 
Another thought tiiat inverting a figure took tbe expres¬ 
sion out of it, and it was only after considerable investi¬ 
gation that the teacher found tiiat the cause of this strange 
thought came from the fact that she had spelled “ Con 
trary motion”—“Contra Emotion!” and evolved her 
own train of reasoning from the mistake. A simple 
“Why ?” is always in order at a musical lesson, and woe 
be to the teacher who responds, “ Because I tell yon so!” 

• • 

• * * 

Analysis of Pieces. 

I'ERl.KK V. JERVIS. 

Ik every piece studied be carefully analyzed, the 
pupil’s performance will l»e much more intelligent. 
This analysis should he conducted with reference to its 
form, harmonic, melodic, or contrapuntal construction, 
dynamics, etc. A book very useful to pnpils in this 
connection is “ Mathews’ Table of Musical Forms”; 
for fugal analysis, the primer on “ Fugue,” by James 
Higgs, is excellent, and analysis of a number of fugues, 
by means of the charts which accompany the book, will 
give the pupil a clear insight into the mysteries of fngal 
construction, as well as develop his power of analysis of 
other compositions. Christiani’s “Principles of Piano¬ 
forte Expression ” is another book that shonld tie care¬ 
fully studied by every student. 


—It is no longer thought desirable to play scales from 
end to end of the keyboard continuously, at the rate of 
1000 per hour, for it has been discovered that this leads 
to routine or perfunctory practice, to reverie anil general 
mental demoralization, and leaves undeveloped tbe 
will-power of tbe executant. A psycho-physiological 
activity is necessary. Hence wc now insist npon accents 
being made. Accent is evidence of tbe will stimulated 
into action. There is a determination that one note 
shall lie stronger than its neighbors, and special forre 
must 1 m generated to realize this wish. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL PEDAGOGY. 


TpE ETUDE 

THE LIFE OF A PIANOFORTE—HOW TO 
PRESERVE IT. 


BY J. C. FIU.MOBK. 


Letters to a You no Music Tkach kr. 

II To W. K. 8 .—“ What are the fnmlaraental prin- 
ciplHi on which all goal music teaching is based ?” you 
a«k Suppose we talk about it a little iu a familiar way. 
I’erbaps you may lie able to answer yotir own question. 
l)o n't you think tlrnt, if I could enable you to do that 
for yourself, I should do yon a greater service than if I 
answered it for you? Well, that is one of the funda¬ 
mental rules of all good teaching, whether of music or 
of any other subject: Xercr do for a pupil what you can 
make him or help him do for himself. Why? Because 
nothing will lie of any use to him unless he makes it his 
own ; and that he can only do by his own exertions. 
You might u* well try to make an athlete of a boy by 
carrying him around on your back as try to make a mu- 
.i.-ian of him by exerting your mind while his mind re¬ 
mains inert. His progress will lie in direct ratio to his 
mental activity ; and his mental activity will be in direct 
ratio to bis interest. Think a moment! Did you ever 
tn ik<- any intellectual conquests in your music study or 
other study without exerting your own mental powers? 
Or diil yon ever apply your mind intensely to any sub¬ 
ject in which yon had no interest? Don't you think 
that the natures of your pupils are constituted like your 
o«n in this respect? Is n’t the nature they havein com- 
niuo with you the only possible ground which may en¬ 
able you to umlers tn ml them and appreciate their needs ? 

If yon lind this reasonable,—if, indeed, it seems to you 
a self-evident truth, as I think it most,—you will at once 
perceive, without further suggestion, that you are in a 
position to lay down for yourself another of the funda¬ 
mental principles of all good pedagogy. Your first 
problem is to awaken the interest of your pupil and then to 
keep it awake. If yon can succeed in this, your battle is 
already half won. Everything else will be comparatively 
easy 

How to get your pupils interested? Just so. That is 
a larger question and a harder one to answer than you 
h ive any idea of. It is a question you will be trying to 
answer every day you tench, and if you always find the 
•urrert answer in every case, you will be more fortnnate 
nr more uble and skilful than most of us. But I am not 
going to give you a direct, categoric answer. I am 
going to answer your question, in part, Yankee fashion, 
by asking you another. How came you toltesointensely 
interested in music as yon have been ever since you have 
liven my pupil? Don’t you think others can become 
interested in music study in the same way that you did ? 
Nn t human nature the same everywhere the world 
over ? ( an not you draw on your own experience, short 
as it has • xen, to help you in starting? Anil of course 
your experience will enlarge with every pupil you take 
in lranrl. 
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enough. Very few of them have the natural sns 
biltty to music with which oature gifted you. 
experience does not apply to them, you think? 
suppose yon try your hand oq a few dull pupils an 
whether yon can awaken their interest in music, 
not the fact that they come to yon for lessons 
cate that they already have some interest? Why si 
they take lessons at all if they have no desire to h 
bilk with them, to begin with. Draw them out 
out wliat their aims anil wishes and purposes are 

Ma and Hnd 0 ' 1 * what ih 'y like. No matter if 
ike traah now ; p*rhap* you will be able to heln th* 
like something letter by and by. And when th, 
come, they will he likely to outgrow the tnSl F, 
present, suppose yon encourage them to hone th-.( 
may soon he aide to play aecenfil lv th. ^ ‘ 

Show them that in » th^v m^ 8 *. 

way at the verv star/amUhe?"'coni'd* 1 " 1 lnt . erwt " 

r,n wi»"i"ThT ** hilthro * d ,o ^ n< * If 

Not vet; |fi wm come later* W *** 

every pupil, if mv exnerien...'.r * . 1 bn " ,n «M 

U good for anythingiTto xterf* «T • 

have to keep doing it all the ton. P ’ And yon 
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BY CHARI.es W. LAN DON. 


As the most wonderful achievement of inventive 
genius the pianoforte stands unrivaled. There is not an 
ounce of material iu the modern pianoforte but is there 
as the result of prolonged and most expensive experiment, 
conducted forthe testing of profound and long-continued 
thinking and study of eminent inventors. The ends and 
depths of the earth have been made to contribute to its 
present perfection. A good pianoforte is as much a work 
of art as is Powers’ famous statue of the Greek slave. 

The soul of a pianoforte is its soundboard and the dis¬ 
tribution of the strings over its surface. The key action, 
representing the nerves, is one of the most delicate, sensi¬ 
tive, yet powerful and durable pieces of mechanism ever 
produced. One player performs in a cold and mechanical 
way, not far removed from the playing of a street crank- 
piano, while another moves every emotion of the hearer's 
soul, and the pianoforte action responds to these finest 
shades of art inspiration. That mere ivory, wood, 
felt, leather, and steel should respond to the inner feel¬ 
ings of an artist is one of the greatest mechanical marvels 
mankind has ever achieved. If Haydn, Mozart, Beet¬ 
hoven, and Schubert had had one of our best modem 
pianofortes, what might they not have done in the way 
of composition 1 

Having given weeks, or perhaps months, to the selec¬ 
tion of the best piano, how can we retain its beautiful 
tone, its delicately responsive action, and its marvelous 
power to move our emotions ? Not only is there hun¬ 
dreds of dollars’ worth in the pianoforte to be kept re¬ 
sponsive to the emotions and inspirations of players, bnt 
the soul of the marvelous instrument should be retained ; 
and how is this to be done? There are three arch¬ 
enemies to the pianoforte—heat, dampness, and neglect 
of sufficient tuning. The inst rument should never be near 
a radiator, register, or stove ; never near an outside wall 
nor in a damp room. If the room is overheated, a col¬ 
lection of growing plants helps to maintain a sufficient 
amount of moisture to prevent injury to the instrument. 
Plants are better than the evaporation of water iu a fur¬ 
nace, for the latter is generally neglected, and, too, when 
the heat is great, the room becomes saturated with vapor 
almost amounting to steam. If a room is damp, heat is 
the only remedy, together with fresh air, but it is injuri¬ 
ous to let very cold air strike the instrument. An¬ 
other injury to the piano is that of placing sheet music 
and music books upon it. It should be kept free of all 
movable and light articles, for these things deaden the 
tone and muffle the sound. 


the instrument—the soundboard and the strings. F 
let it be said that an instrument in tune has more t< 
with the pleasure of listening to playing than has n 
tone-quality. Iu other words, an instrument of a 
tone-quality, but out of tune, gives less pleasure t 
one of poor tone-quality when in good tune. Not < 
is the pleasure to be considered, but the fine effects i 
composers express with their delicate harmonies are 
possible on an instrument that is out of tone. Ev, 
thing that the composer had intended to give nttere 
to becomes distorted, like looking at a landscape thro 
a glass with a wrinkled and uneven surface Then 
sensitive ears every false tone is torture. It may he 
“ passing that much of the common dropping of pi 
playing by married women is largely due to the fact I 
pianos are seldom kept in good tune. And the si 
cause is responsible for much of the dislike pupils exp 
tor practice. 1 

If you will lift the cover of your instrument you 
find that every string is fastened to a pin of steel al 
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he tuning, the pitch, intonation. In nearly all pb 

ey are dnven into a wooden block that is under orl, 
of the iron plate through which the pins pass ’ 
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smn needed by the strings. If the piano has stood 1 

hout tuning, the dampness gathered by the wood 


in all probability, rusted the part of the pins that is 
driven into the block, so that when the tuner turns them 
it but looseus them, so that they will not stay in tune 
any length of time. But if the piano has been sub¬ 
jected to too mneli heat, the slirinkiug of the woodwork 
has perhaps loosened these pins, or, what is often the 
case, the pin-block has cracker!, for he it noted that the 
modern pianoforte places a tension of from fifteen to thirty 
tons on this block of wood. This enormous strain, to¬ 
gether with atmospheric changes aud the fact that the 
tuning pins are driven by force into the block, shows 
why even a well-seasoned piece of wood may crack and 
split under the above circumstances. 

But this is not all. The strain of many tons causes tlie 
iron frame and the woodwork of the instrument to 
spring, to give way to the great pressure — lienee the get¬ 
ting out of tune. Furthermore, although the strings ate 
made of the best steel, finely tempered, nevertheless 
they stretch, and this stretching allows the woodwork 
and the iron frame to return to its normal position in 
part. We will suppose that the piano lias not been 
tuned for two years ; the tnner brings it up to concert 
pitch, having found that some parts of tlie scale have 
fallen a half tone, or even more. The additional aud 
new strain causes the woodwork and the iron frame to 
spring aud give way anew and the strings to stretch 
again, so that in a few hours the piano is badly out of 
tune. Now, the tuner may be a most skilful, thorough, 
faithful workman, and have a true ear, yet there is no 
possible help for this condition of things except that of 
prevention. Place the blame where it belongs, not on 
the piano or on the tnner, bnt upon your own inexcus¬ 
able neglect, and resolve never to do so again, and livenp 
to your resolution. 

Not all is told yet. This bringing strings np a half 
tone causes them to pull with great force on the bridge 
of the soundboard, aud, if they are rusty, they not infie- 
qnently looseu the bridge, and this means great detri¬ 
ment to the tone-quality of the instrument. Further¬ 
more, the soundboard is placed into the body of the 
instrument, so that its center is bulged up toward the 
strings from every direction ; hut neglect to tune the 
instrument, by which the tension liecomes greatly 
relaxed, causes the frame of the pianoforte to give way 
enough to let the soundboard fall below the center of 
resistance ; then the soul of the instrument is gone. 
Ever afterward its tone is dead, spiritless, and soulless. 
It is then a “tin pan,” not an instrument of ninric. 
Heat, dampness, aud neglect of tuniug, especially the 
latter, have forever ruined the instrument. 

One cause more for poor tone quality may he explained. 
Much playing of marches, hymn tones, and five-finger 
exercises, together with a large amount of general prac¬ 
tice and playing, hardens the hammers and cuts the felt, 
so that if all else for fine tone-qnalitv is favorable, still 
the tone is poor, harsh, hard, and unmusical. A tuner 
who is thoroughly np in his art can repair the hammers 
and restore the original tone-quality, minns the extra 
hardness of the overstretched strings. Bnt if the piano 
is really a good one, the tone can he fully restored to its 
original beauty. Very old pianos that are still good as 
to position and condition of soundboard and key-action, 
can he restrung by returning them to the factory at an 
expense of from fifty to one hundred dollars ; hut the 
revoicing by a good tuner costs only from one to five 
dollars. 

Finally, how often should a piano he tuned ? The best 
pianos need tuning twice a year, when, in the fall andearlf 
winter, the woodwork is dried out by artificial heat, and 
in the spring and early summer when the woodwork has 
absorbed atmospheric dampness. Bnt from seven eighths 
to nine-tenthsof the pianos found in the homes of musical 
families need tuning four times a year, especially if they 
are to he kept in good tune and are in constant use. By 
the way, pianos get out of tune about as rapidly whea 
not used as when in daily use. The best course to pur - 
sue is to get a first-class tuner and engage him to tunc 
the piano by the year, which he will do at reduced rates. 
Lastly, frequent tuning saves tlie soul and vitality of the 
instrument. 


Often students with most to overcome are capable el 
greatest success. 


A1 


THE ETUDE 



Etude readers threadbare by giving them an overdose 
of his own opinions, thoughts, and feelings, takes great 
pleasure in presenting to them this month the most in¬ 
teresting resident musical personality before the public 
in America. In looking about for such a mnsician The 
Listener did not select Mr. Max Heinrich especially 
because he is a pianist as well as a singer, but because he 
is one of the few typically musical natures to be found 
in our professional ranks—not meaning, however, that 
he is a typical American mnsician, but that, in every 
particular, he materializes the spirit of sound, uttering 
itself poetically and dramatically. To begin with, Mr. 
Heinrich was born with a talent; he did not produce his 
gift, it produced him. In other words, he is a mnsician 
because he could not help being one, and for this reason 
he is an example worth contemplating in our America, 
where there are twenty performers to one musician. 

Mr. Heinrich and The Listener like to talk things over 
at all times and any time, bnt when approached for the 
purpose of a public interview, in his free, almost naive 
way, he replied: “ Interview me? Oh, never ! I have 
no thoughts to talk or write about; I sing and play all 
my thoughts and feelings.” But when he at last re¬ 
alized the possible importance of his wide experience to 
a student public, he said: “How did I ever learn to 
play so well as you say I do? Just as everybody else 
learns —by study. Did n’t you know I was a pianist and 
a piano teacher before I sang in public? Bless you ! yes. 
My father was a business man, a manufacturer in Sax¬ 
ony. There was not a musical member of my family, 
although my father loved to hear music. I am a freak, 
you know ; but from the time I was a little fellow I sang 
and then played—aftera hard tussle with my father, trying 
to make him buy me a piano, which he objected to as bor¬ 
dering on to the professional, of which he disapproved. 
When I once got the piano and found out what study of 
it meant, by taking lessons of as good a teacher as we 
had in onr little town in Saxony, I was ready to let it 
all go—study wasn’t so much fun ; but my father made 
me continue, and I’m grateful enough to him now. 
After that I studied faithfully the voice ; hut the piano 
is really my instrument.” 

“Why did you come to America? Was it for 
money?” I asked. 

“Himmel! No!” said Heinrich, “I should have 
made more money over there. I came to escape military 
service; I was a mnsician, not a soldier. No ; I’ve seen 
plenty of sorrow and poverty in this country. I taught 
the piano for seven years in Philadelphia and four more 
years in the South before I could get a hit of encourage¬ 
ment in this country. Why, t welve years ago I could 
not get even my friends in America to listen to Schubert 
and Schumann songs.” 

“ Then you think the musical taste over here has im¬ 
proved ? ” I asked, knowing that his opinion would be 
invaluable, because there is no other mnsician who comes 
into such close touch with as many audiences and as 
many individual people as does Mr. Heinrich. 

“Improved 1” he exclaimed. “Itis wonderful, the 
improvement! It was only about ten years ago that I 
began to give my recitals all over this country. Since 
that time a great appreciation of the best music has 
grown among your people. Nowadays when I sing 
in small cities, and even little towns, the people all 
come provided with the music on my programme. 
They are unconsciously my teachers, because when I see 
them sitting there following me with the music in 
their hands I have to look out for myself—they keep 
tne right up to my standard. Nowadays I give re¬ 
citals of Schumann, Schubert, Franz, and even 
Brahms’ songs in remote places to interested audiences ; 
in these same places, even a few years ago, they would 
not listen to anything of the kind. Doesn’t that show 


how the taste is growing and spreading? The trouble 
with America, musically, is that anybody and every¬ 
body wants to be a professional musician. In Germany 
hundreds of amateurs know more about music than 
most of the professionals do over here, hut they onlv 
consider themselves lit to listen, while in America any¬ 
body with their amount of talent would rush into the 
profession. Of course, they do it for money, not because 
they love to express themselves in that way ; but in the 
long run it does n’t pay, because only real musicians can 
ever shine, and meantime the imitation ones are 
lowering the standard of art to the general public.” 

“ Yon are finding some thoughts after all, Mr. Hein¬ 
rich, are n’t you?” I laughed. 

“Oh, they’re np here,” he replied, with a knowing 
nod of his head,—one of the inimitable gestures peculiar 
to his strong personality,—and indicating a particular 
spot at the top of his cerebellum; “they would have 
to he there or I wonld n’t be what I am. A musician 
must know how to think even if he can’t tell what he’s 
thinking except through his instrument, which is his 
best tongue. Tell yonr readers for Heinrich that if they 
want to he musicians they must be horn to it first of all, 
then they must study for it; bnt not only on the tech¬ 
nical side—that is another fault. Music must express—it 
must tell something, or what is it for? Why, if when 
I go on to the stage my mind was on how my fingers are 
to be held, and whether my soft palate hung np or down, 
do you suppose I conld ever give the big programmes I 
do, accompanying myself to those tremendous songs I 
sing ? Never ! so long as I live. If people have to 
think about those things they are not ready for the pub¬ 
lic and ought to sit in the audience. There is the deeply 
poetic side of music, which Americans are only beginning 
to understand. When I go on the stage I am full of 
something to say. My music must say these things for 
me, just as I try to tell what the great composers thought. 
If music is not a language, it is nothing. Tell them all 
to feel and think music—yes, feel it and think it ; then 
everybody will want to hear them.” 

“Have you cultivated the unusual memory you 
have ? ” I asked him, as he relapsed into his chair and to 
his cigar after his last emphatic reply. 

“No. No more than practice cultivates anything. 
Both memory and sight-reading were gifts with me. 

I can hardly remember when I conld not read any 
instrumental or vocal score at sight, and just the 
same with memorizing. Alio lit as soon as I know 
music I remember it. I seldom forget. I remember, 
after I had been teaching the piano for very little money, 
and had failed in every effort to make myself known 
over here, in the year of 1882 I made up my mind over 
night to go to New York and make a tost attempt—this 
time with my voice. I went to Walter Damrosch’s 
father,—kind old Damrosch,—trembling in my boots. 
He said, ‘ Well, young man, what will you sing or play 
for me ? ’ ‘I did n’t bring anything along,’ I said, ‘ bnt 
I can do anything at sight yon wonld like to hear.’ He 
did n’t believe me, bnt after he brought ont some big 
things which I read right off as though I had known 
them all my life, he not only believed me hut gave me 
engagements at once ; and so I got my start in America 
through Damrosch. I have never enjoyed all the money 
I have made since as I did that first seventy five dollars 
Damrosch paid me. When he offered it I said, ‘ What! 
Me 1 Seventy-five dollars to me for singing ! Gott in 
Himmel! ’ His first good pay is mighty sweet to the 
poor artist, because it means recognition as well as 
money.” 

Mr. Heinrich paused, and seemed to be feeling again 
that first keen pleasure of appreciation, than which there 
is nothing sweeter in all life. It is the child in us, al¬ 
ways wishing to stand at the head of the class, proudly 
receiving the prize for which we have worked. 

“I believe in art for the people—I mean art that they 
can understand,” he went on. “All people understand 
what they know under the name of ‘expression,’ and I 
say again no man is an artist who has not that gift of 
expression. They may not understand the mechanical 
forms and all that, but they always understand the 
meaning—if any meaning is conveyed to them. Art is 
not a cold, lifeless thing to be put away off and adored. 
No ! A man must take art to his heart if he is to love 


her. Now, I’ll have more thoughts than I’ll know 
what to do with if you urge me on this way. We’ll end 
this by your presenting my compliments to yonr readers, 
and telling them I, the foreign musician, love them and 
their country; the country that is fast becoming as truly 
musical as my own Fatherland—and don’t forget to say 
good-by to them all, hut add auf Wiedersehen, because I 
shall surely meet some of them in my recital wan¬ 
derings.” 

About Mr. Heinrich’s music there is always that won¬ 
derful spontaneity and variety of temperamental ex¬ 
pression which, as he says, marks the mnsician in 
contradistinction to tlie performer of mnsic. It makes 
no difference to what kind of an audience he appears, 
whether it be metropolitan, self-sufficient, hypercritical, 
or provincial, easily-pleased, uneducated musically, that 
poetic, natural, almost childlike element in the man 
and his mnsic strikes home to their sympathies and 
intuitive comprehension. The Listener has watched 
every kind of an audience listen to Mr. Heinrich, but 
has never yet seen one to which he did not appeal in 
this way, and I emphasize this fact by way of urging 
upon teachers and students the absolute necessity for 
national temperamental development if we ever hope to 
produce such mnsic and musicians as those who come to 
us from the old world. Mnsic is still too much of an 
artifice with us, not yet enough of an art. We neglect 
the natural in running after the artificial, but, as Mr. 
Heinrich says, “it will come.” and the best evidence 
The Listener lias ever received of this happy probability is 
Mr. Heinrich’s account of how his recitals are received 
at the present day, showing clearly racial progress in the 
art, indicating an intimate future understanding after 
several more generations have listened to such mnsic as 
his with score in hand. 

Mr. Heinrich, and a few others like him from his 
Fatherland, have helped to put us where we are now, 
and I hereby acknowledge The Listener’s share of the 
debt of gratitude we owe them. 


CHILDREN AND MUSIC. 


BY ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 


However impossible it may he to be a musician and 
dislike mnsic it is no less impossible to become a mnsi¬ 
cian because one loves music. To be an artist one 
must love art, bnt all the love of art in the universe will 
not make an artist if other attributes he wanting. 
Great love sweetens labor nnd carries one over rough 
places painlessly, but love of art, without ability, is bar¬ 
ren. Too many parents and guardians suppose that 
because the children they have in charge evince a love 
for mnsic they must have talent, and forthwith they set 
them to study hammer and tongs until, too often, the 
love of many such children, which, if directed rightly 
and quietly, might have given them an art with which 
their whole lives wonld have been sweetened, is turned 
to hatred of the most intense kind. Many an ambitious 
child, too, having evinced a love for music, is driven 
into becoming a bad artist or amateur, and living a life 
of torture in trying to attain the impossible. Of course, 
there are lazy children and there are bright and ambi¬ 
tious children ; still, art in a child must never be forced; 
it should hardly even be encouraged or praised, bnt 
always fostered and trained. In this fashion only will 
we turn out musicians chosen by God and nature for a 
true serving of art. 


—A distinction should be made from the first between 
the mechanics of music and music itself. Learning 
notation is not learning mnsic ; neither is a splendid 
technic an evidence of real musicianship. This may 
be the result of industry, patience, and perseverance, 
and as such is commendable; but it may not in any 
degree represent the real spirit of art, which nses these 
things to make itself known to the people at large, bnt 
which may and does exist without them, and whose 
presence is often otherwise revealed to the worthy dis¬ 
ciple. 
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Would you plroar tell me how two notes are played 
a baa Uw« la a alar over them and each note luui a dot 
...cr It? At* the note* held or arc they played staccato ? 
Wtwa my papiU play the tip arm touch they all wunt to 
mat* away from the piano, no aa to make the arm per- 
im-tly Hr* ig lit. I* It necessary to tlo that ?—L. I). 

Two or more note* under a slur with a staccato mark 
«!rr M.-li oote, or notea singly with a dot and a little 
straight line o*rr them, are all played practically in the 
Mw way According to the old teaching on this subject 
this kind of staccato marks merely separated the notes a 
lull*, awl the rule that I was taught was to give each 
Do Up thrv*> quarter* of its mine. In modern practice this 
rale ■-» bo longer observed, but instead or it this combi na¬ 
tion of mark* I* to emphasise each note slightly over 
which it is placed. They are slightly separated hut more 
lmil»iditalined Ilian shortened. If yon play the scale of 
I' sharp with the third Huger for every note, as legato as 
you ran and play em h note with an arm toneb, you will 
bam practically about the amount of iudivitliinliratiou 
in,l **-{Miration which this mark —sometimes called porta 
men to- - rojntres. If the notes so written were on the 
sumo pitch or helnngrtl to the same chord, the pedal 
would **ry likely be used ; or, If the notes were long, not 
belonging to tbs some chord, the pedal would probably 
bo nawl with each notr, as it usually ia in emphatic 
melody notes, unless there Is an important staccato effect 
to ho considered la the bass. 

There is no necessity for the pupils moving nway from 
eho piano to play with the np-arm touch, unless they 
ha«s prevtonsly been sitting too close. The pnpil should 
•it lar enough sway from the piano that the arm 
from lbs shoulder to the elbow does not hang exactly 
p’rpendienlar, bat the eihnw a little nearer the piano 
than Ibo shoulder. If you sit too elooe to the piano it 
hamper* the performance In many conditions. When 
popds hate a difficulty m obtalniug the np-arm toneh, it 
is very ad.snUgeous to sit Anther away from the piano 
at Best and to sit very low ; hot aa soon as the proper use 
of the tricep* muscle (on the back part of the upper arm, 
;<M shate the ,|how) is actjaired, there is no need of 
changing the seat at the piano to accommodate this 
••wwh In foci, the extreme form* with the wide 
wrist motion* taught in the "Toneh ami Technic" are 
infmdnrmi to facilitate tbe acquisition of this toneh, and 
the wide wrist motions are particularly advantageous to 
promote ionaearea 
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THE etude 

ll.it undoubtedly is easier upon the keyboard than any 
other in some respects, mainly in the fingering, because 
yon have two white keys in every octave, and on them 
you put your thumb, and your black keys are nicely 
grouped o,T in twos and threes, and you use three fingers 
for tbe group of three aDd two fingers for the group 
of two. 

But the scales are used in elementary instruction pri¬ 
marily for forming the pupil’s hand to the different com¬ 
binations of white and black keys that belong with each 
signature ; so that when he begins to play in the key of 
G, the hand ploys F sharp and no other black key, with¬ 
out any particular thought. When there are two sharps, 
it plays F sharp and C sharp without any particular care ; 
ami so in all signatures. 

Another ohject of the scales is to give facility in runs. 
Both these ends are better subserved when the pupil 
practices the scales in the same key as her important 
piece or study, especially in the earlier stages. There is 
another drawback, in my opinion, to carrying out the 
exercises as they stand in volume II of “Touch and 
Technic," for small pupils. According to my principle 
of gradation, the first scale exercise of “Touch and 
Technic”—the “rhythmic table,” so called, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths, and thirty-seconds - belongs to the 
fourth grade ; and there are only a few exercises in the 
whole book which belong to lower grades. Dr. Mason 
says that if the pnpil can play one octave of the scale, he 
can just as well play four. This is true enough so long 
as we play quarter notes, but when we begin with two, 
three, four, and eight notes to a pulse, then much longer 
forms result, and they are impracticable for small pupils 
or for those who are just beginning. 

In my summer class I have continued to advise the 
mode of scale practice for small pupils which Dr. Mason 
formerly made, at least in part—viz., the following: 

Grades 1 and 2, the scales in one octave forms, each 
hand separately and later both hands together, in all 
kinds of measure, with one note to a beat; then, when 
this is easily managed, with two notes to a beat; when 
this is well done, with three notes to a beat; and, 
finally, with fonr; always in all kinds of measure. 

I also take, the liberty o beginning with the usual 
order of keys ; that is, starting from C, for the reason 
that all the pupil’s early playing is in the key of C. 

From a pedagogienl point of view, it is unfortunate 
that so much of the first grade book is written in the key 
ol C ; but this is true of all elementary instruction books, 
excep the Mason nnd Hoadley method, which was pub¬ 
lished about twenty years ago. This had exercises in 
lour, five, and six sharps, to be played within the first or 
serond quarter of the instruction, and the book was 
never a success, although it contained many excellent 
ideas. 

In arranging the grades, therefore, I conform to 
the usual practice, because the first difficulty of the 
pupil is to follow the eye with the fingers, and there is 
perhaps no real objection to their having it made as 
easy and pleasing for them as possible. As soon as the 
seale of C has been played in all kinds of time,—that is 
counting two, three, fonr, six, nine, and twelve, one note 
to a count (the nines and twelves hurried up a little) 
-I then go to the scale of G, perhaps with the same 
wanting ; and when this goes comfortably, which it will 
do in about two lessons, then to the scale of D; and 
now I should give two notes to each beat. This gives 

aTl t m °" n “r y ’ 80,1 al8 ° ‘° 8 li S h, 'y >° n R« forms, 
* adv,sable ‘o continue these two notes to a 
through the scale of A, or you can take F if you 

^le. ,n anv ' 8 7 " e0e8Sary y ° n Can take 

•ales in any order yon like. The only point j g to 

change to a new scale so soon as a certain facility ,, 

been ac.n.red in the old. Meanwhile the r7y fm j 
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two octaves and not in fonr at first. I speak now of 
small children. 

In Grade 3, or beginning in the latter part of Grade 2, 
I should take up the canon forms and apply to them 
whatever rhythm I thought would benefit the pupil most; 
that is to say, either sixes, nines, or twelves. The canon 
forms I should use from oue octave up to two, in order to 
make the fingers perfectly sure, and change to a new scale 
at every lesson. In the fourth gi ade, the graded rhythms, 
Exercises 1 to 13 in volume n of “ Touch and Technic,” 
would be the forms for a part of the practice. I should 
also introduce here the long forms with contrary motion, 
like Exercise 19, and in this way go through all the keys, 
one key to each lesson to be practiced in such and such 
forms, another key at the next lesson to be practiced in 
certain other designated forms. 

In this way the volume of scales affords you the means 
of diversifying the scale practice to a practically infinite 
extent, and yon simply change the key in order to keep 
the pupil at home with each signature, and take any form 
of the scale which in your opinion will afford the pnpil 
the necessary amount of work. The velocity exercises 
on page 15 I should begin in the third grade, and in the 
fourth grade I should use them quite diligently in con¬ 
nection with every lesson in the key then in use. The 
velocity scale is the one which will give you your thirty- 
second notes in the necessary speed and lightness. 

There is a degree in condensation which defeats its own 
end. I have sometimes thought that in this volume of 
Dr. Mason the condensation is too great—the particular 
manner of carrying out these exercises in different keys 
involving more thought than the majority of inexpe¬ 
rienced teachers have to give. For any one who does not 
understand what I mean here by playing scales in the 
different ways mentioned, I would suggest that you get the 
“ Mason’s Pianoforte Technics, ” published by the Ditson 
Co. about twenty years ago, and in the first part of that 
you will find this treatment of the scales illustrated under 
the head of the ‘ 1 Application of Rhythm to Exercises. ” I 
think it would have been advantageous if a chapter of 
this kind had been introduced in the present volume of 
“Touch and Technic,” because experience shows that 
verbal directions not accompanied by musical examples 
are insufficient for many who need them. 

Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” can be played faster 
or slower as you like, anywhere from about 126 to 144 
for quarter notes. 

The musical example inclosed in the foregoing letter 
is in | time. There is a melody running in octaves, 
in quarters, and eighths alternately, and an accom¬ 
paniment figure in chords in eighth notes. In some 
instances the melody quarter note comes at the same 
time as the chord which lies in the middle of it. The 
octave and the chord notes are struck at the same 
time. They were not written in exactly the same verti¬ 
cal plane, because the accompaniment notes had to be 
stemmed down as eighths and the melody notes stemmed 
up as quarters. This made it necessary to slightly 
disarrange the position of the notes. It is the same 
thing as happens when two notes are written at the in¬ 
terval of the second upon one stem, on a line and space 
adjacent, in which case one of the notes always stands a 
little to one side of the other, although both are struck at 
the same time. There is no certain guide to the time of 
bringing in the notes in a measure but their time value. 
Each voice has to be counted for itself, and all the notes 
that have to come in at four must be brought in at that 
time, whether they are written over one another or not. 

I would like to know whether I can ask yon a 
questions about Mason’s “ Touch and Technic. ” If they 
are not of sufficient importance to put in The Etude, 
will you please answer them by letter?—J. C. D. 

Send them along, because whatever bothers you prob¬ 
ably bothers somebody else. 

I have been presented with a metronome. Hease tell 

rufti i W 1 wonld sct tlle metronome for 80, equal a 
fiotted quarter, marked Allegretto ? On my metronome 
, V 8 , m ‘\ rke ! 1 Larghetto. in the Leyhach Fifth Nocturne 
L . the . introduction marked Allegretto, quarters at 

M x-eight measure. Further on it is quarters at 69. 

Ktn ?. l ' s ‘ ng ./ on , r ' standard grades do I need any other 
„„7fn,i7 S,d ^ Mason ’ 8 “Touch and Technic?” Would 
studies? W t* 1 ® <;our se right through, without other 

Mrs. P. M. K. 
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The designations allegretto, larghetto, etc., are rela¬ 
tive. In all the cases you mention of six-eight measure, 
the quarters are “dotted quarters” and not quarters. 
The allegretto applies to the motion of the eighths which 
always abound in this kind of measure, and not to the 
dotted quarters. I should not myself play the introduc¬ 
tion to the Leyhach Fifth Nocturne faster than the melody 
—but in the same movement. 

In beginning a piece yon need to get an idea of the 
proper movement. Set the metronome at the proper 
mark, observing carefully what particular kind of note is 
mentioned, and then play the melody and as much of 
the accompaniment as you can at that proper time. 
When you have thus formed an idea of the proper man¬ 
ner in which it goes, as to speed and accent, then omit 
the metronome and practice it slowly. I do not believe 
in practicing much with the metronome. There are 
worse things than bad time, and wooden playing is one 
of them. Wooden playing will always result from 
habitual metronome practice. 

I should always use pieces in addition to the studies 
in the grades. If needed, I might possibly use an occa¬ 
sional other study, but certainly no entire books lower 
than those by Chopin and Bach. 

* --- 

FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


Criticisms of Pupils. 


BY T. CARL WHITMER. 


The Buddhist mouks use a little wooden drum to at¬ 
tract. Are you not, just now, using a little wooden drum, 
too, to attract men ? Remember that they’ll not wor¬ 
ship you if they do come, but will see that there is the 
true god of music somewhere, but not in yon, and will go 
aside and worship it. (Some, if they have n’t even a drum 
to their boast, will clap their palms—a more primitive 
way, you know.) Be something, and no drum is needed ! 

Analyze yonr forms, your feelings, your thoughts, 
your intequotations. Disporting with sounds is waste 
of talent. 

Bang that key ! Who cares ? Do something. I hate 
thus lukewarmness. Yon play that passage so waterily 
that a noise, good and frank, would he agreeable. 

Do n’t make servants of your emotions to bring a 
“shine” to your mechanically immature productions. 

Do n't make excuses. Say you can or can’t and I will 
listen. Or say nothing, and I will be still more atten¬ 
tive. I like quiet deeds that surprise oue by the reserved 
force they show. 

Weakness of idea and spirit develops muscle in players’ 
arms! 

Don’t “use up” your powers. Leave some good, 
strong wine until the last. Harbor your resources. 
Thunder shocks and lightning strokes have their place, 
but don’t make them knock about everywhere. 

Yes, accept that piece with the humility of a child, 
but study it aud act on it like a Jove ! 

Do “lots” of listening. Those who listen well can 
hear secrets that will lead them to real fame. “There's 
music in all things, if man had ears,” etc. 

Do n’t live by yourself all the time. You need contact 
badly. Originality has experience at the base of it* 
healthy growth. Yon must feel thoroughly the great 
truth standards and then you will know better how far 
to go aside, and also how really great or small you are. 

Form your hearers, don't let them form yon. But 
do n’t forget, on the other hand, that the formation of 
any one (or any class) is effected, not by our side of tbe 
question alone, but by close consideration of the '‘other 
fellow.” Individuality is not isolated selfness. 

It seems to be the rale of some of our musical critics 
on the daily papers to act upon the principle that what 
the masses like must surely be wrong and must therefore 
he frowned upon. We have often found the “ common 
poople ’’ (so-called) to be most excellent judges of good 
ninsic, and to show an appreciation of it that is often 
lacking in those more highly favored by culture and 
education. 


THE ETUDE 

THE MUSIC TEACHER ANALYZED. 

BY HENRY HOI.I.KN. 


The music profession is far-reaching in the scope of its 
work. Its representatives are many and varied. Its 
extremities are widely separated. In the front rank is 
seen a Scharwenka, a Moszkowski, and a Mason. In 
the rear, the young-lady graduate of a boarding-school, 
who went into the profession simply to earn “a little 
pin money,” keeps apace with tbe persistency of a 
leech, and with a careless indifference which surprises 
us. 

Some Kinds of Teachers. 

There are music teachers of all descriptions—teachers 
who boast of originality, and those who do not; teachers 
who hold to one method, and those who employ several ; 
teachers of erudition, and those whom we term musical 
machines ; teachers who have something to teach, and 
qoacks whose sole purpose is to fill their coffers ; teach¬ 
ers, in fine, who differ in habits, methods, and ideas as 
widely as do the characters of a melodrama. 

Make-Up of a Truk Teacher. 

There are, however, certain definite qualities which 
are the distinguishing marks of successful music teach¬ 
ers. Speaking of the music instructor, a critic says: 
“ He mast be a scholar ; quick to observe strong and 
weak points in the intellectuality of the one whom lie 
instructs; scientific in his way of doing; kind, patient, 
interested ; a pupil with his pupil ; a keen and accurate 
judge of human nature ; quick to conceive a situation, 
and a perfect master of his means of action.” 

Education. 

The foundation requisite for success in the profession 
is education. Full development of the intellect, and a 
knowledge of other affairs than those which are directly 
related to ninsic, are tbe absolute requisites of the true 
musician. Mental education, too, is not to lie disre¬ 
garded. One must learn what to think and hmc to 
think. “A systematic education in the childhood of a 
musician presents the greatest advantage.” Ultimately 
it will prove a means to an end, and the time may ar¬ 
rive in the course of an individual’s career when he 
shall gee that a menial education is not less important 
than his musical development. 

The “ Rusty ” Teacher. 

It very often happens that the careless teacher casts 
his anchor in stagnant waters after he has once em¬ 
barked on his professional cruise. He fails to keep 
apace with the times ; his ideas become tarnished and 
his methods worn. His knowledge of ransiral affairs 
becomes scanty, and he, together with his art and all that 
it represents, becomes a stereotyped unit in the musical 
whole. His more intellectual fellow workers, whom 
once he rivaled, leave him in the rear to work out the 
problem of existence as well as he can. There is no 
room in the music profession for fogies and ignorant 
quacks. The era of mnsical machines is over. The 
world demands something more than mere technic. 
“He must know how to explain, how to persuade, bow 
to convince. He must possess talent for communication, 
as well as extreme fitness for studying and xeiziDg not 
only the valuable aptitudes of his pupil, but the char¬ 
acter and inner thought a* well.” 

.Secondary Requisites. 

Following these foundation requisites are those which 
may be termed secondary, not because they are secondary 
in importance, bnt because they are somewhat dependent 
on the former. A person striving for snecess in the pro¬ 
fession should be enterprising. He must not fall bsck 
into his musical domain and shat himself in from the 
rest of tbe world. Like his fellow-workers he is a unit 
in the world's great whole, and as sneb he should deport 
himself. “ He must not lie shut np within the confines 
of his art.” Activity, not somnolence, should character¬ 
ize the teacher. He sbonld rememWr that common 


sense is the guiding finger to suci'eas. Use it in yonr 
dealings with men. 

A Business Man. 

Every teacher should be a business man to a certain 
extent. He should learn how to value his work, bis 
time, and his ability in general. He should be a finan¬ 
cier to such an extent, at least, as to be able to manage 
his own affairs, and to avoid imposition. Bnt the 
extreme of a good thing is bad. The selfish, grasping 
individual is despicable. One sbonld not be so taken up 
in tbe filling of his coffers as to lose sight of everything 
else. A pupil is always a good judge of the character of 
his teacher. If the teacher has no symjiatby, no interest 
in the welfare of his pupil, hut teaches music merely as 
a matter of course, it will leak out during the lesson 
hour. If the instructor is frivolous and careless, the 
pnpil will learn it in the eniL If his methods are worn, 
it will ultimately become evident. 

Method in music, as well as in other branches, is a 
thing to lie sought after. Promptness, in all dealings, 
promptness in appointments, and promptness in remedy¬ 
ing weak points in an individual, is always a well- 
marked characteristic in those who have gained a high 
place in the profession. It is possible, however, to go 
into the extreme here also. I have in mind a certain 
teacher, who, during the coarse of a lesson, made it a 
point to consult his watch four or five times, aud who 
breathed a sigh of relief when the lesson was finally 
over. Do not begrudge your pupil a little extra time 
when it is seen that he will lie lienefited by such action. 
Show your interest in his welfare by giving him ten or 
fifteen extra minutes at timra. Do not feel that your re¬ 
lation with your pnpil has ceased when the hour has been 
struck. 

A Perfect Genti.kman. 

An obliging nature is always appreciated, in whatever 
walk of life it may be found. One who is obliging is 
sure to win the riw|iect of his fellows. When a pupil 
asks you for information, show that you are always 
pleased to give it to him. Do not deem it lielow your 
dignity to converse with your pupil on subjects outside 
the domain of music. I>end hint tiooks when he ex¬ 
presses a desire for musical literature. learn to lie* 
obliging without being imjKised upon. Use your judg¬ 
ment when accepting invitations to play at recitals and 
sociables, in which remuneration is notn factor. Famili¬ 
arity breeds eon tempt., so that it is well not to appear too 
often at such entertainments. 

Among the secondary requisites of a music teacher are 
several which seem insignificant hut which are important 
notwithstanding. A well-trained temper ia one of 
these. It is true that some of the greatest musicians 
possessed erratic tempers. Hans Blilow's was almost 
uncontrollable. It is said that on one occasion, when an 
awkward English girl made :ui attempt to play a certain 
composition, she became frightened, and managed to 
play the piece with no large an assortment of blander* 
that the irate doctor cried out : 

“ A ell, Gott 1 Yon play tbe easy passages with a diffi 
rulty that is simply enormous. ” 

On another occasion, after having listened to a song by 
a certain tenor, he remarked, savagely : 

“ Do you call that singing ? I call it a disease.” 

While condocting a rehearsal of “ Ixihengrin ” at 
Hanover, he became enraged at the singer s rendition of 
a certain passage, and throwing his Imlon at him, cried : 

“ Yon do n’t sing like a ‘ Knight of the Swan,'bat like 
a knight of the swine.” 

Handel, also, liad a savage temper, and Hcnaelt was 
deserilicd no something terrible whenever he flew into a 
rage. While it can not lie denied that severity accom¬ 
panied with judgment is olten fruitful of good results, it 
is not to tie encouraged in the teacher. Kindliness and 
persuasion will accomplish more than reproach and 
anger. 

Another secondary requisite is good personal appear¬ 
ance. “There is an individuality that show* itself in 
dress and personal appearance.” Accompanying this are 
good habits and pleasing manners ; for it mnst lie remem¬ 
bered that there are certain things which play a seem 
ingly small hut decisive part in the career ot every man. 
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THE THUMB. 

BY FUKDKKIC H. LEWIS. 


When John Sebastian Bach digressed from the old 
iden concerning the use of the thumb on black keys in 
organ and pianoforte playing, little did he dream of the 
outcome, such a* the important part given to the thumb 
in recent tunes by Carl Tausig and his followers. Per- 
hap< it is not nil exaggerated statement to make that 
during the past quarter of a century more progress has 
been made in the use of the thumb than in all previous 
years together since Ilach wrote the “ Well tempered 
Clavichord.” 

Tausig’s ideas are but the logical result of Bach’s in¬ 
fluence in this direction. As radical as is the fingering 
m Tausig's technical exercises, the figures are yet quite 
under the old influence—“thumbs off the black keys” 
-in many instances. To realize the full benefit of these 
excellent exercises, one should finger alike all transposi¬ 
tions. A sequence of figures should invariably be ac¬ 
companied with a systematic and an equally regular 
sequence fingering. This treatment serves to create a 
Held for thumb-work hitherto but little considered, ex¬ 
cept by the few who are ever restless for perfect develop¬ 
ment of existing principles. While countless thousands 
arc chasing the ends of rainbows for the imaginary gold, 
countable dozens only are hard at work in the mines 
where the real gold exists. Bach, evidently, was one of 
the mine workers. The rainbow-chasers were probably 
not consul led when he resolved to rccogoize the thumb 
as equal, if not superior, to the other members of the 
hand, known ns fingers. It may, indeed, be considered 
a serious question whether Bach did not regard the 
thnmh os a siqierior memlier among the ten fingers. We 
all know the importance of the thumb in scale-playing, 
and we learn from history that Bach first applied the 
thnmh, as at present used, thereto. 

To go a step further, why not play every scale alike 
as regards the lingering? Borne teachers have already 
adopted snch a method with advanced students. Where 
can better scale exercises lie found than those contained 
in Tausig’* work ? Using the fingering of the C-major 
key throughout, " modern fingering” is obtained surely. 

, True, "modern fingering” is, after all, but a develop¬ 
ment of an ancient principle. Bach evidently had in 
mind thU principle, which is the true one : “ There is 
nothing new nnder the snn.” Principles have always 
existed. Discoveries reveal them, in time. 

Bach discovered the principle governing the thumb_ 

namely, that it was to lie used in common with the 
other fingers, without regard to tonality. In his day, to 
be sure, there was only a partial working ont of the 
thninh t capabilities; too radical a change tends to re¬ 
tard, instead of to promote, progress in this direction. 
Disregard the old idea concerning the use of the thumb 
on black keys, and yon have nearly solved the problem. 
I*t the lignre determine the fingering, and not the tonal¬ 
ity. With these simple directions the understanding of 
the principle is easy. Bo ranch for theorizing : Now let 
the matter he considered practically, using for ill ustra- 
tions the following examples: Take, first, the easy and 
popular Rondoletto, Opus 78, of Burgmilller. The sec¬ 
ond episode, in C minor, affords an excellent opportu¬ 
nity for conservative, advanced, and nltraistic views re¬ 
garding the nse of the thumb. A conservative fingering 
might be expressed, as indicated in the following excerpt 

uU«r! T k "!< a: ;‘ n ft ‘ ,T " nCWl fin * e ™g by b ; and an 
ultra,,. ,c fingering bye. Perhap,, among the thousands 

. pip.es ra the elementary grade, this Rondoletto 
afford, one of ll,e best examples. 


Measures 57 72. Right Hand. 
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3 13 1 3 13 1 
3 1 4 2 3 1 4 2 
53 31 53 31 


4 2 5 4 2 1 

3 14 3 12 

4 2 5 4 2 3 
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3131 3131 3131 1 5 

3142314231421 5 

5331533153421 5 


etc. 



Measures, 83-95. Both Hands. 

c 1 3 13 13 13 

654 14 54 14 

a54 14 54 14 





a 1 2 5 

6 12 5 2 

c 3 1 3 1 


1 3 
5 1 
3 2 
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I'or a second illustration, a portion of the Gigue from 
Handel’s Sixth Suite, representing intermediate grade 
music, is presented : Measures 35 to 39 , Peters Edition : 
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The Fingering for the Left Hand is self-evident, 
except, possibly, the Measures, 05-68, which may be 
thus:— 


4 2 1 2 5 1 5 1 

123 123 123 231 23 

14 4 2 

L«fl 



Fingering marked a is that found in the Peters Edi¬ 
tion, No. 4 S (a) ; that marked 6 is used to show the free 
nse of the thumb, regardless of whether the key be black 
or white. It will be noticed, in the 35th measure, that 
the editor of the Peters Edition was forced to use the 
thumb on a black key in a scale passage, which often¬ 
times is the case; consequently, why not adopt a sys¬ 
tem in which the thumb can make free nse of black 
keys? 

The careful study of the works of Bach, Handel, 
Scarlatti, and others of the old school, will prove conclu¬ 
sively that the nse of the thumb on black keys is a 
necessity. As the works of the old masters contain 
music that is largely contrapuntal, the very nature of 
the passages requires an unrestricted nse of the thumb 
if asmooth legato, generally necessary, is to be produced. 
If one has given but little thought heretofore to this 
matter, and now goes to work and investigates, undoubt¬ 
edly much surprise will be experienced when it is dis¬ 
covered that the thumb plays such an important part in 
the works of two centuries ago. 

For a third illustration, take the C-sharp Fugue ol 
Bach, from the “Well-tempered Clavichord,” the motive 
of which is thus : 
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1432153 132141414 1 

etc. 

The fingering over the notes is that of Czerny, as 
printed in the Peters Edition, No. 1. The close studenl 
will see that the object of such a fingering is clearly tc 
follow ont the idea of keeping the thumb off black keys 
whenever possible. Yet, in the 5 th measure even 
Czerny has to use both thumbs on black keys, as, indeed, 
he has done in many places. Why discriminate in the 
matter ? 

Consider for a few moments the fingering under the 
notes : Using the G-sharp as a pivotal note for the 
thumb, a fine control of the motive is obtained. The 
position of the hand enables the player to command the 
situation thoroughly. Similarly, compare the fingering 
of the important sequences found in measures 7 to 10, 
10 to 19, and 48 to 51, left hand, Czerny fingering over 
and reconstructed fingering under the notes. Measures 
7 to 10 will suffice to illustrate: 

3 1242123212 
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Note the irregularity of the Czerny fingering and 
compare with the other, the latter being an excellent 
example of sequence fingering. In this connection, ihe 
fine sequence in the right hand, measures 30 to 34, 
should certainly not be overlooked : 
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3 4 2 1 

2 3 1 
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The figure of the sequence begins with the fourth beat 
of each measure. Both fingerings agree with the initial 
note. The final group of each figure also has identical 
fingering. Why should not the other groups receive 
equal consideration ? After all, is it not possible that 
much of the fingering, as published, is carelessly done? 

A few important passages are hastily fingered in a 
haphazard wav, without regard to system or uniformity. 
It is not the purpose of this article to give a detailed 
system of rules and directions governing the require¬ 
ments of the true principle of fingering. The purpose 
is, rather, to awaken more interest and careful work in 
this direction. By making, however, three divisions of 
the work as a basis, namely, motive fingering, pivotal 
fingering, and sequence fingering, much can be done 
toward bringing the thumb to its proper sphere. Thus 
may we reflect, and act accordingly. Let ns break 
through the thin ernst of dazzling superficialities and 
seek for the hidden treasures. 


THE COLLEGE MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY FEED A. FRANKLIN. 


Thebe is a wide field for the music teacher in college 
work in the South and West. In the South, especially, 
nearly every town of any importance whatever has a 
college or a private school of some sort, which is gener¬ 
ally the pride of the people of the town and surrounding 
country, and receives generous support from them. 

Many of these schools in fact, nearly all of them, 
employ one or more music teachers. Here, then, is an 
opening for the music teacher of the overcrowded north¬ 
ern cities ; an opportunity to obtain congenial employ¬ 
ment amid cultured associates, and with at least a fair 
salary. 

There is also a chance for competent, hard-working 
musicians to do some missionary work in the South, 
especially in the smaller towns, as the people do not, as 
yet, appear to be educated np to a very high standard of 
appreciation. The southern pupil is essentially more in¬ 
dolent than his northern brother, and, though talent is 
by no means scarce, it requires genuine hard work on the 
part of the teacher to develop it. As a rule, they are 
v ery easily satisfied, and if they succeed in acquiring 
enough technic, to say nothing of musical feeling and the 
ability to interpret a composition correctly, to keep np 
with the popular music of the day they are content, un¬ 
less there is some one behind them to force them ahead. 

College work has many advantages over the private 
studio, the principal one of which, to many teachers, 
would be the fact that compensation is sure and can be 
depended on at regular intervals. For the poor musician 
has as bard a time to make a living as any other class, 
a nd most sometimes even sacrifice his artistic impulses 
k> the necessity of bread-winning. 
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Then he will not have to be constantly on the lookout 
for new pupils, nor worry over those who fail to “ show 
up ” at the lesson hour, or, worse yet, on the day when 
the bill should be paid. Another advantage lies in hav- 
ing regular hours of work, as he will probably be engaged 
to teach a fixed number of hours each day, and can 
always know just what time will be his for practice and 
study. Besides, he will generally have all day Saturday 
(the private teacher’s busy day) to himself. 

Most college pupils practice at the college, and nnder 
the supervision of the teacher, which is a very great help 
to him, as he can always know jnst what work each pupil 
is doing, and consequently will not have to listen to 
excuses for badly prepared lessons. The college teacher 
also has better opportunities for drilling his pupils in en¬ 
semble playing, as very few private teachers are well 
enough off’ in this world’s goods to afford two pianos. 

Of course, private teaching has its advantages, as one 
can be perfectly independent, and perhaps make a little 
more money in proportion to the number of lessons given ; 
but when we consider the time occupied in soliciting for 
new pupils, and losses from missed lessons and unpaid 
bills, the college teacher is infinitely better off. 

In order to get a college position, it is generally neces¬ 
sary to be able to teach more than one instrument, unless 
one stands very high in the profession, and can thus get 
in a college which is large enough to afford several music 
teachers. 

One should be able to teach piano and voice, and per¬ 
haps train a class in sight singing ; or, piano and violin, 
with mandolin and gnitar as a “side line.” For, while 
the two last named are considered by musicians to be 
bat poor excuses for musical instruments, they are in 
demand, and people will have what they want. Besides, 
we must remember that Paganini, after he had become 
famous as a violinist, devoted several years of his life to 
the guitar, and wrote pieces for it which are so terribly 
difficult as never to be played nowadays. 

But, dear piano teachers, do not, for the love of Heaven, 
attempt to teach the violin before yon know something 
about it yourselves, for the “king of instruments” 
requires even more scientific instruction than the piano, 
as a pupil can be either made or rained forever by his 
first teacher. 

I have known people who were excellent musicians in 
other respects, to teach the violin, or rather, try to teach 
it, when they could not play the scale in C major in tune 
themselves, and had not the slightest idea of its technic 
and resources. 

I have had pupils come to me who had not played any 
studies whatever beyond the very rudiments, but who 
had been working on difficult solos requiring a command 
of almost the entire fingerboard, when they conld 
scarcely play a correct scale. 

What would he thought of a piano teacher who would 
start a pupil on a Beethoven sonata before he conld play 
a five-finger exercise correctly ? 

A musician who has a thorough understanding of the 
piano and can teach voice acceptably, or carry a violin 
pupil safely through the first two or three years of 
instruction, would find but little difficulty in getting a 
position, if he goes about it properly and keeps his 
eyes open, provided he can furnish proof of his ability 
as a musician and as a teacher. 


Lack of interest in musical study is often due to a 
poor instrument out of tune or poor in tone and action. 
But much of the dislike of practice am be remedied by 
the pupil. He must use a musical touch, cultivate soft 
and sweet tone, make the melody sing ont well above a 
soft accompaniment; he must play his melodics legato, 
not in a wooden and choppy style ; he must learn to play 
no two adjacent notes with the same power, which calls 
for imaccenting rather than for accenting ; he must not 
run harmonies together by the w rong use of the pedal; 
lie most consider the phrases as intelligible music sense, 
and give them out as if he enjoyed the emotional thought 
that they contained, and wanted his listeners to enjoy it 
with him. Better touch, legato, expression, phrasing, 
and practice, and a more careful use of the pedal will 
make him love his music study more, and insure rapid 
advancement. 


HOW A COMPOSER WORKS. 


In a recent number of “The Strand,” Sir Arthur 
Sullivan speaks most interestingly in regard to his 
methods of work. To many people the process of com¬ 
position is as a deep mystery ; others seem to fancy that 
inspiration is a subtle something that floats in the air, 
and w T hich a composer takes in as he breathes air, and 
which conies out music. It will be noted that com¬ 
position means hard work, nay, drudgery, in regard to 
the amonnt and character of the work done, and that a 
finished work, such as an opera, is the result of long- 
continued and severe mental and physical labor. The 
interviewer writes as follows : 

“‘The first thing I have to decide upon,’ said Sir 
Arthur, ‘ is the rhythm, and I decide on that before I 
come to the question of melody. The notes must come 
afterward. Take, for instance, the song from the 
“ Mikado 

“ The sun whoso rays are all ablaze 
With ever-living glory.” 

You will see that as far as rhythm is concerned, and quite 
apart from the nulimited possibilities of melody, there 
are a good many different ways of treating those words,’ 
and that I might not be uncouvineed, Sir Arthur good- 
naturedly hummed the well-known lines several times, 
giving a different rhythm aud different melody each 
time, so that I might perceive that the rhythm which 
was ultimately selected was best suited to the sentiment 
aud construction ol" those particular lines. ‘ You see, 
five out of the six methods were commonplace, and my 
first aim always is to get as much originality as 
possible out of the rhythm, and then I approach the 
question of melody afterward. Of course,’ Sir Arthur 
continued, ‘the melody may always come before meter 
with other composers, but it is not so with me. If I 
feel that I can not get the accent right in any other way, 

1 mark out the meter in dots and dashes, aud not until 
I have qnite settled on the rhythm do I proceed to actual 
notation. 

‘“The original jottings,’ Sir Arthur added, showing 
me one or two packages containing the ‘sketches,’ i. e., 
the original composition, for some of his operas, ‘are 
quite rough, and would probably mean very little to 
any one else, though they mean so much to me. After I 
have finished the opera in this way, the creative part of 
my work is completed ; but then comes the orchestra¬ 
tion, which, of course, is a very essential part of the 
whole matter, aud entails very severe manual labor. 
The mauual labor of writing music is certainly exceed- 
ingly great. Apart from getting into the swing of com¬ 
position itself, it is often an hour lie fore I get my hand 
steady and shape the notes properly and quickly. This 
is no new development,’ said Sir Arthur smilingly. 

‘ It has always been so, but then, when I do begin, I 
work very rapidly. But, while speaking of the severe 
mauual labor which is entailed in the writing of music, 
you must remember that a piece of music which will 
only take two minutes in actual performance—quick 
time—may necessitate four or five days’ hard work in 
the mere manual labor of orchestration, apart from the 
original composition. The literary man can avoid 
manual labor in a number of ways, but you can not dic¬ 
tate musical notation to a secretary. Every note must 
be written in yonr own hand—there is no other way of 
getting it done ; and so you see every opera means four 
or five hundred folio pages of music, every quarter and 
eighth note of which lias to be written out by the com¬ 
poser. Then, of course, your ideas are pages and pages 
ahead of yonr poor, hard-working fingers ! 

“ ‘ When the “sketch” is completed, which means 
writing, re writing, and alterations of every kind, the 
work is drawn out in so-called “ skeleton score ”—that 
is, with all the vocal parts and rests for symphonies, etc., 
complete, but without a note of accompaniment or in¬ 
strumental work of any kind, although I have ail that 
in my mind,’ Sir Arthur continued. ‘Then the voice 
parts are written out by the copyist, and the rehearsals 
begin ; the composer, or, in his absence, the accom¬ 
panist of the theater, vamping an accompaniment. It 
is not until the music has been thoroughly learned, and 
the rehearsals on the stage—with action, business, and so 
on—are well advanced, that I begin the work of orches¬ 
tration. When that is finished the parte are copied, 
two or three rehearsals of the orchestra are held, then 
orchestra and voices, without any stage business or 
action ; and, finally, three or four full rehearsals of the 
complete work on the stage are enough to prepare the 
work for presentation to the public. Meanwhile the 
score is reduced for the piano so as to be published and 
in the hands of the public by the day of performance.’ ’’ 


—There is a certain peculiarity of the language oi 
music which distinguishes it from all the other languages 
of man. They appeal to the intellect of man ; if they 
reach and move his heart it is tlirongh the intellect. It 
is only through the mind that words affect the heart. 
Music, however, appeals immediately to our emotions. 
It stirs np within ns feelings that words could not 
awaken ; it rouses us to action by its own immediate 
power.— Gladden. 
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To C. H. N. — Your question as to the effect of Schu¬ 
mann's music opens up a very interesting mine for the 
icUhetlc investigator. Every great composer stamps 
the personality of his inmost being upon the musical 
structures which emanate from his brain. You may 
reail a man by his music as by his speech, his physical 
appearuuce, his handwriting, his walk, his nnconscious 
gestures, etc., but with this exception, that the music 
contains in it his inmost thoughts, what, to make an 
Irish bull, 1 might call his unconscious thoughts. Some 
water is chemically pure, othtr water contains iron, or 
salt* of sulphur, magnesia, and the like, diffused through 
it in a state of solution. The effect of any composer’s 
music upon those who Btudy it is to bring them into 
likeness to himself. Long and earnest communion with 
IJach is certain to produce a clear habit of thought, 
lofty ideality, nnd fervent but well-restrained emotion¬ 
ality. The effect of Wagner, on the other hand, is to 
make one brilliant, ardent, impulsive, ecstatic. Schu¬ 
mann's inmost characteristic, I think, may be defined 
as mystical earnestness and eagerness, tempered with 
tenderness. An intense love for children and deep 
penetration Into their modes of thought is promi¬ 
nently characteristic of him. His portraiture of love 
• Iso and he has a great deal to say about it) is equally 
marked by intensity and purity. I believe the effect of 
Schumann is good, almost unqualifiedly good, upon the 
young ami the old alike. I say almost unqualifiedly, 
because Schumann practiced a bigoted abstinence from 
scales, arpeggios, and ornaments, all of which, though 
overdone by Kalkbrenner and the other second-rate 
composers of Hchumaim’s epoch, are nevertheless legiti¬ 
mate part* of the materials which the pianoforte offers 
to the composer. Schumann's music is replete with 
beautiful harmonizations and is crowded with exquisite 
melodic ideas, but it is not well to have our mnsic, our 
blood, or onr soap extremely thick ail the time. The 
chief effect which the playing of Schumann has is to 
teach one to know and love the inner voices, for his 
compositions, though genuine keyboard music, are al¬ 
ways polypbouic, that is, many-voiced. 

To E. L T. —So yon think yonr teacher underesti¬ 
mates your ability, do you, nnd fails to arouse your 
enthusiasm by not giving you anything hard enough to 
make you practice. I do not like to appear a cross- 
grained old cynic or crabbed fault finder, but I mast say, 
to unburden my artistic conscience safely, that your 
question reveals little else than two very unwholesome 
conditions of your own mind, namely, a low and inade¬ 
quate standard of performance and a vicious habit of con¬ 
sidering the difficulty mther than the beauty of the 
music with which you deal. Oottschalk, in his “ Notes 
of a I’mnist,” alludes satirically to an nmatenr who was 
to play with him a two piano piece, and who spoke 
snpercilionsly of the work ns being too easy. I have a 
fnend a concert pianist, who frequently plays in pub- 

7 8clm,,,il,m ' # “Tri.nmerei,” and he tells me that it 
always secures an encore. My sarneet advice to yon 
», bu.ld ,,p before yourself „ high standard of ideal 
finish, and yon will find that the painful drudgery 
and discouragement which yon experience at first wiU 
give p'ace. after » time, to » delightful sense of ease, and 
he fineness of your cultivated perceptions will realize a 
fascinating delight to d etai | s of wbich now 

-hol.y unconscious. When yon can do a scale pianist 

"T- nt the rate -«* or ten noL per 
second, you will hear something very beautiful, ami feel 

the charm of high piano art. But above all things do 

L ~/r m 'f ^ bef0reJOn i8 ^cult, 

that IS, showy. If your only desire u , 0 ’ 
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yon leave yonr fingers on the keys or forget about the 
pedal. Yes, indeed, most emphatically, your teacher is 
right; he or she ought to get angry every time yon are 
guilty of either one of the three musical delinquencies 
which you mention. 

I do not intend it to sound like a sardonic witticism, 
but I am tempted to remark that the rests are often the 
most beautiful parts of the music. Take, for example, 
that wonderful piece of death music with which W ag- 
ner describes the assassination of Siegfried. What a 
marvelous feeling of awe and suspense is produced by 
those staccato drum-taps with long rests between them ! 
In piano music the segregating or separating of the 
component parts into which the mnsic is divided can 
not he too carefully attended to. Have you never ob¬ 
served how wearisome it is to hear a preacher who 
pours out a torrent of words like a hydrant, or to try to 
listen to a girl who talks like an engine letting off 
steam? It is just as bad to make yonr mnsic one un¬ 
meaning continuous flow when the composer drew his 
ideas in diagrams or patterns. As for keeping on the 
pedal, that is the unpardonable sin in piano mnsic, for it 
submerges all merits in a deluge of faults; and the 
habit of letting yonr hand remain in a meaningless way 
upon the keys should also be condemned unsparingly. 

To J. M.—You ask why we should use Italian terms 
in designating movements and methods of performance, 
aud whether it would not be better to employ English 
phrases. Beethoven’s later sonatas you will find 
marked both in Italian and German, but Robert Schu¬ 
mann was the radical innovator, and some of his 
movements are always known by their German titles. 
This was, however, going too far and carrying the 
principle of high-tariff home protection to a somewhat 
ludicrous extreme. The present Emperor William is 
even more violent. He so abhors the many Latin and 
French words, which have become imbedded in the 
German lauguage, that he actually insisted that the 
inuocent word “salad,” which is French originally, 
should be replaced by a clumsy German compound 
which translated into English would be “ egg-oil-potato- 
mixture.” Just fancy yourself in the din of a res¬ 
taurant, tapping with your spoon on a coffee enp and 
wildly shrieking for egg-oil-potato-mixtnre. They tell 
another good story of the Emperor to this effect: He 
hates the English so that he is sorry to have Queen 
Victoria for a grandmother, and once, when he bad a 
severe attack of bleeding at the nose, he repulsed his 
anxious attendants, saying, “ Let the accursed English 
blood run ont of me.” I am reminded of these things 
whenever I hear a despairing beginner making a wild 
attempt to say Scherzo, or miscalling Allegro, or strain¬ 
ing his Andante through a pinched nose, or groaning 
every time the name of Vieuxtemps, Schytte, Tschai- 
kowsky, Leschetizky, Paderewski, Sgambati, or Wien- 
mwsk! looms up over the horizon. A little weakness 
of the flesh as touching the Russian may be pardoned, 
or every time the Sclav starts out to spell himself, 
he just kicks over the printer’s font; but as for the 
immemorial Italian words, which express the rate of 

r'Th 1 ? a " d “I 6 Style ° f Prance, they have 
the right of primogeniture, since the Italians first 
cultivated these art-forms, aud their names are under¬ 
stood by persons of culture all over the world. It is 
sheer indolence not to learn the pronunciation and 
meaning of these words, for there are not more than 
one hundred of them in constant use. Every cultivated 
person should know a little of other languages than his 

To F. S.-Yon ask what pieces to use for a pupil well 
advanced in Lebert and Stark, No. 2, but unable to play 

?” e ° f , the V6ry b68t thiu « s t0 d°for the JU 

sit,on of strength and agility both is the study of that 
P-nliar type of repeated note exercises in which a mel 
:*!! Carr f led iu "Hd sixteenths or triplet sW eenTh 

rz v rr 7—- * * 

P-ece of fanciful mnsic-half e„K>tional‘haI 



The waltzes of Chopin might also Ire drawn upon, and 
such pieces of Schumann as the “ Cradle Song ” in E 
flat and the Arabesque. Almost any of the medium 
grade “Songs Without Words ” by Mendelssohn might 
be used at this point with excellent effect, for they are 
gold without alloy. The beautiful minuet in G major by 
Paderewski would be good except for the octaves for 
the left hand, for the playing of which you will probably 
have to wait until the child’s hands gain in physical 
dimensions. I once heard a bright little boy of ten 
years play acceptably Weber’s “ Invitation to the Dance” 
in the original form. This is a very delightful piece and 
has few if any octaves. 

2. As to yonr pupil who has stiff bands and is ner¬ 
vous, you ask if the second book of Lebert and Stark 
should next be drawn upon. If there is any disinclina¬ 
tion to these exercises arising from their somewhat dry 
and pedantic flavor, I should advise you not to use them 
but combine with scale study and what may be called 
pure technic a carefully selected repertory of pieces; 
watching especially to awaken imagination and senti¬ 
ment in the pupil ; pieces with a touch of humor in 
them, such as the “Hen,” by Raman, the “Clock,” 
by Ktillak, and many of the little pieces of Schumann 
would serve the purpose well. You say he is now per¬ 
fecting the scales he has learned ; just here let me say 
that it is advisable to give a small amount of scale 
work continually, but not to give a large amount at any 
one time. The scales must neither be slighted nor made 
into a hobby-horse. They are an essential part of the 
pianoforte technic, but are by no means the be all and 
end all. You say your pupil is slow at learning music, 
but that need not worry yon if be is able to make it 
sound agreeable and remember it well. 

To A. M., Ottawa, Canada.—The deferential words 
with which yon accompany your question, I thank you 
for, yet they make it somewhat difficult for me to answer 
you, since my art convictions require me to take issue 
with the preference which you express. There is 
nothiug gained, however, by mincing matters in mnsic; 
il one has an opinion based upon reasons, the only thing 
to do is to express it and give the reasons. Chopin was 
proverbially careless in noting down his compositions, 
but in this particular instance the form of notation is so 
peculiar, so completely out of the ordinary, that there is 
hardly room for a difference of opinion. In the passage 
tor which you ask my opinion (the opening measure 
ot the C-sharp Minor Polonaise, Op. 26) you find a 
thirty-second followed by a double-dotted eighth. Now, 
this plainly and positively precludes and prohibits the 
making the first note of each of the first five unison pairs 
a grace note. It seems somewhat odd and ont of the 
ordinary, no doubt, at first, to make this sharp definition 
of the opening tone with the left hand as an octave and 
tlie right as a single note, followed by left, a single 
note, and right an octave. Yet look a little closer—do 
you not observe that the long-answering tone is one 
uniform E, while the thirty-seconds change, making a 
kind of melody and defining the intervals? 

\es, by all means practice makinga decisive accent on 
this thirty-second, and vigorously hold under the impor¬ 
tunate E. Your professor who played it one way, yet per¬ 
mitted his pupil to deliver it another way, was simply 
guilty ot an oversight. This sharp defining of a short 
initial tone aud following it up by a long tone, is what 
is technically called a Scotch snap, and is characteristic 
of many species of folk-music. 


VI lien learning a piece, go slow, aud never pass by a 
mistake ; stop, and do it over correctly ; but when a 
piece is fairly well learned, play it through to the end, 
never stopping for anything, but after playing it through, 
turn back to the hard places and work on them again, 
over and over until perfectly conquered. This enables 
you to play steadily and surely before listeners. “ P er ‘ 
feet beauty is attained only by labor.” Even the trans¬ 
cendent genius of a Beethoven was content to return 
again and again to a theme, altering and retouching, re¬ 
writing, pruning, and perfecting, until fit for its destined 
place. 



STUMBLING BLOCKS. 


BY HARVKY WICKHAM. 


I. 

Leaving for another paper the consideration of the 
impediments which hinder the professional, I would uame 
three habits likely to prove stumbling blocks in the way 
of the student,—the habits of Haste, of Exaggeration, 
and of Dependence. 

Haste. 

Haste has very little to do with speed, for by haste I 
mean the want of deliberation, and one may learn to de¬ 
liberate with the utmost rapidity, while the slowest mo¬ 
tion may bq hasty. Haste depends upon the ratio be¬ 
tween thinking and doing, and whenever the latter over¬ 
takes the former, error is born. The mind is a blank 
page whereon it is easy to write, but from which it is 
difficult to erase. We should be as careful of what 
ideas enter the head as of what we eat; as particular 
concerning the volitions which influence the nerves and 
muscles as of the drugs we introduce into the veins. 
There is no more difficulty in forming a correct habit than 
an incorrect one, but as there is only one right and many 
wrong ways of doing everything, the failure to verify 
before learning means much lost labor. Let me give an 
example of my meaning. 

One student reads over a piece of new mnsic carefully, 
allowing no sign, whether of key, of movement, or of ex¬ 
pression, to escape him. He does not guess at rhythms 
or at degress. He determines which notes are better 
played by the right hand and which should fall to the 
left, and selects a good, practical way of fingering them, 
not forgetting to take advantage of the breaks in the 
legato necessitated by the phrases. In other words, he 
makes the phrasing and fingering go hand in hand. 
Lastly, he begins to practice, going slowly enough to avoid 
all mistakes, well knowing that every wrong movement 
means a wrong thought, and every wrong thought a wrong 
channel worn in the brain. To make sure of a correct 
and clear conception of details, he does not attempt with 
two hands what does not go easily with one. Moreover, 
he repeats short sections and not long excerpts, so that 
each impre ! sion may be deepened by reiteration before 
obliterated by time. His progress may seem slow, but 
it is sure and all in the right direction. Such a student 
has no steps to retrace, and if he has even moderate ability, 
you may look for him high up on the ladder of success, 
while his more superficial rival is still struggling at the 
foot. 

Another student spends half an hour in rattling through 
the piece to see how it is going to sound. He wastes 
another thirty minutes in going carelessly through the 
first two or three pages. If any difficulties are encoun¬ 
tered, they receive a passing glance, the first idea of their 
solution which presents itself being accepted as the proper 
one. When the easier passages have been located, they 
receive exclusive attention, the others being either ignored 
or simplified. At the end of a week this student lias 
learned to make a certain series of mistakes with consid¬ 
erable uniformity, and that is all that can be said. 

Exaggeration. 

Every fact is modified by every other fact. When each 
modification is taken into consideration, the statement of 
a fact becomes a truth. Absolute truth is therefore im¬ 
possible, for it would imply an understanding of all the 
parts of the universe in their proper relations. Practi¬ 
cally it is easier to state the fact, leaving it to the intel¬ 
ligence of the auditor to reduce it to as accurate a degree 
of truth as may be necessary. The teacher tells his pu¬ 
pils that the most important tiling for them is to practice 
their lessons, taking it for granted that they will make 
tlie necessary exceptions iu favor of the honor, honesty, 
and decencies of life. 

In making exceptions, however, the average student 
can not be trusted to go far. He is apt to exaggerate 
every idea he receives until for a time it crowds out its 
neighbors. Once convince him of the use of scales, and 
he will practice nothing else for a month, when another 
idea will come and usurp the place of the first. He is an 
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easy victim for charlatans, the grain of truth in the most 
absurd theories blinding him to all else. 

Carried to extremes, the habit of exaggeration leads to 
the most striking results, and the victims of a dominant 
idea are on every hand. They delude themselves that they 
are specialists when they are hut monomaniacs. Suppose, 
for an instance, that my above-given advice regarding the 
practice of a new piece should he taken for the whole 
truth, failure would be certain. There is a corollary to 
the theorem not to be ignored. Let the stadent labor 
never so faithfully at the parts, aud I will venture to say 
that he will not yet be master of the whole. A difficulty 
which has disappeared when practiced separately, reap¬ 
pears when approached through the pages which precede 
it. A composition which has been conquered piecemeal 
must be reconquered entire. 

There comes a time when the practice of short passages 
yields no fruit. It is then in order to rehearse the com¬ 
plete movement in approximate time for general effect 
and fluency,—ignoring mistakes. Soon this method be¬ 
comes likewise non-effective when the former should he 
resumed, the two being alternated until the piece is 
learned. 

“Practicein small and then practice in large,” is the 
phrase I use to sum np this doctrine to my pupils. Who 
has not encountered the difficulty of bringing a piece up 
from the limbo of the half-learned to the plane of public 
performance ? Every obstacle seems all but vanquished, 
but there is a halt in progress or an actual retrograde move¬ 
ment. As athletes say, the player is stale. Many per¬ 
formances are rained by the lust week’s practice. It is 
because passage work is at this time usually neglected. 
A return to it and to a slow tempo will restore a degree of 
freshness to jaded nerves and muscles without the neces¬ 
sity of abandoning one work for another. 

Dependence. 

There are many kinds of dependence, all having one 
element in common,—a reliance upon extraneous support. 
Some rely upon the teacher, foolishly imagining that with¬ 
out effort on their part he can make them what it has 
cost him years of toil to make of himself. Others rely 
upon their gifts,—as if talent were anything more than 
the latent power to do. Gifts, falsely thus considered, 
are in the nature of outside helps, aud it is of dependence 
upon them that I wish particularly to speak. 

Inspiration, though often used in connection with art, 
is a word having no place outside of religion. Literally 
it means filled with wind, and practically it is that with 
which those who depend upon it are filled,—the gases 
of egotism, of self-satisfaction, aud conceit. There is no 
power outside of one which will lift him, balloon-like, 
into the sky of fame. Talent in reality is hut the ability 
to take pains,—the capacity for work. Some are lacking 
in it, and their endeavors are but barren hardships and 
useless drudgery. If your efforts produce results, you 
have talent. If they produce great results, you have 
genius. But if you cease to labor you will cease to reap 
the fruits of labor, be your talent or your genius never so 
great. There is the whole situation in a nutshell. In¬ 
dustry-fruitful industry—is within the grasp of the 
apt alone, and upon it only may the student depend. 

—There are many peculiarities among pupils. One 
learns easily and forgets easily ; his advantages are 
balanced by his disadvantages. Another learns with 
difficulty, but remembers easily ; his disadvantages are 
balanced by his advantages. He who learns easily 
and remembers easily is to be congratulated ; he who 
learus with difficulty and forgets easily is to be commis¬ 
erated. __ 

—People, as well as books and newspapers, get out of 
date. Antiquated books often bring a large premium, 
but antiquated teachers never. The process of getting 
ont of date on the part of a teacher might be likened to 
dry rot. But why does any teacher need to get into this 
condition, when it is so much more satisfactory in every 
way to keep up with the times—and not only so, hut to 
be ahead of the times? We can easily imagine that a 
growing plant has pleasure in the unfolding of its leaves 
and blossoms. We know that a human soul finds de¬ 
light in development. —‘‘Sunday School Times.” 
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IN MY EASY CHAIR. 


BY K. M. SEFTON. 


Self-cci.tube is growth from within. It is the utiliza¬ 
tion of the material gained from without, the working 
up of the raw materials into the utilitarian article. 

Self culture is manufacturing, from what we have on 
hand, articles for export. Our trade depends on the value 
of this commodity and its place in the world of supply 
and demand. The educator is the practical machinist 
who sets the machinery of the mind and gives directions 
as to its use. Knowledge is the raw material gathered, 
wisdom is the way in which we use it or the value of tlie 
product. Self-culture is the manufacturing process. 
Some well-educated men fail in making a living because 
they are not wise. Their mental faculties have been 
polished and plumbed by experts ; they have had access 
to all the best that the world has produced, and yet they 
are not able to produce a salable article. They treat 
their well-equipped mental mill as though it were an end 
instead of a means to an end. Do we not too often think 
that what is commonly called our school life is the end, 
the summum bnnum, rather than the beginning of our 
education ? Better a self made man without any college 
life than a college man who does not constantly make 
himself anew. The musician's life has just begun, indeed 
life just begins when, through discipline and indepen¬ 
dent research, all things become new. It matters not 
how explicitly tilings are given, how systematically 
truths are stated—these truths must all be moulded in 
the cast of our individuality before they can pass as coins 
of value. To tell a thing toothers as it was told to yon 
is to deprive it of potency. It takes life to beget life ; 
ideas with life in them are so because of your life in them. 
Reproduction means pain, self-sacrifice ; yet only in the 
new is there hope of progress. Through sacrifice and 
service is the way to proficiency and efficiency. It was 
tlie route of our Lord and we can not be better than our 
Master. The man who has tlie rough and tumble in his 
early life is to be congratulated. Raskin sets it down 
as his early calamity that he had “nothing to endure.” 
It is said “ misfortune is a rough nurse, but she raises 
giants.” Dou’t worry about the process if results are 
what you want. The passes to the Klondike are impass¬ 
able only to those who do not consider the prize at the 
end ol'the journey. From now to over yonder is always 
further than from now to back there, but discipline is a 
coach and team of four. 

* * 

* # • 

Much is said aliout memorizing—it is a sort of mental 
photography. In photography two things are very im¬ 
portant and must be looked alter very carefully if you 
want a good picture. The first thing is the preparation 
of the plate. The mind is tlie plate in the memorizing 
process. It must he treated. Put a plain piece of glass iu 
tlie camera—good glass, too—and you may expose it to 
the most attractive subject possible, but you do not get 
nu impression or negative. Why? Simply because it 
has not been chemically treated. The mind will never 
photograph what it does not understand ; this is tlie un¬ 
exposed part of the picture, aud by just this much will the 
picture be incomplete. K uowledge is merely seeing ; the 
mind takes in what it is focused to see. Intelligence is 
the sensitiveness and clearness of the plate. A double 
impression, two pictures on one plate, is a picture on a 
fatigued brain where concentration is wanting. The 
other important tiling in taking a picture is the lighting 
of the subject. This comes from the Aladdin lamp of the 
teacher, which, if properly handled, can by its illumina¬ 
tion illustrate every part and particle of the subject; 
given these conditions the negative is made, which must 
he developed in the dark room of application, and yonr 
memorizing is complete. 


The difference between the terms “ musician ” on the 
one baud, and "pianist,” "organist,” “singer,” on the 
other, can not lie too much dwelt upon. A person may 
not he able to play or sing a note and yet lie a good musi¬ 
cian. Suppose some great artist he suddenly paralyzed as 
to his hands or throat, would lie be any less a musician, 
provided he retain full use of his mental faculties? 

On the other hand, many a pianist or singer has no 
right to the title “ musician,” Wing deprived of it by his 
lack of general musical knowledge,—a lack of theory, 
history, aesthetics. Let us strive to lie musicians rather 
tliau pianists ; and, better, let us be both musician aud 
pianist. 
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THE ROMANTIC SIDE OF BACH. 


BY HEN BY T. melt. 

WHEN you travel from Germany into Switzerland you 
nee tint the low, green foothills, wbieli are succeeded by 
otheni that rise higher and higher, until finally the 
•ahliiur suow peaks of the Bernese Alps loom up in the 
distance. But mountains do not always thus rise to the 
blue sky by steps. On our Pacific coast you may see 
isolated snow peaks with hoary heads lifted so high 
alwve the connecting chains that they seem to rise from 
the level ground, aud thrust their pinnacles three miles 
up into the icy air. Mount Tacoma is such a peak, 
dwarfing everything around it. It is an extinct volcano 
nay, not extinct, for the fires still glow within it, aud 
the same mighty internal power which built up this 
huge maos out of lava, may, and probably will some 
day, break out again, dazzling the whole state of Wash¬ 
ington with a spectacle of sublimity. 

The art of music was built up by degrees, like the 
chains of the Alps. It began with such masters as the 
early schools of the Netherlands and Italy produced,— 
Orlando di Lasso, Monteverde, Palestrina—and was con¬ 
tinued in Germany with Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Bchubcrt, Schumann, Wagner,—to mention a few only,— 
till it reached our present high level of harmonic gran¬ 
deur. But apart from this chain stands a volcano, isolated 
hkc Mount Tacoma, rising miles above the level of con¬ 
temporaries, Handel included ; a volcano that seemed 
extinct for a whole century till some adventurous ex¬ 
plorers, men of genius all, discovered that it still burned, 
aye, that it is one mass of tlame and glowing lava, which 
will surely break out again to the mingled surprise and 
delight of the whole world. The name of this volcano is 
Heliastiuu Bach, aud there is scarcely a great composer 
since the day of Mozart who has not warmed his genius 
by the smouldering fire in its crater. 

Poor Mozart knew but little of Bach till one day he 
accidentally came across one of his compositions, which 
led him to thank Heaven that at last he had found a 
master Irom whom he could learn something. Beethoven 
called him “ the immortal god of harmony.” Mendels- 
»>hn, in his youthful enthusiasm, boldly fought the 
Philistines and proved to a skeptical world that the 
St. Matthews Passion ” is the most inspired choral 
work ever written. Schumann helped to found the Bach 
Society, and told his pupils that Bach should be their 
daily bread. When Chopin traveled he always found 
mom in his trunk for Bach’s pianoforte works, even 
when he went to the Island of Majorca, where he com¬ 
posed some of his finest pieces, the Preludes. Before 
giving a concert he always locked himself up in his room 
a fewdays to practice Bach —never his own compositions. 
I.t»zt and Rubinstein worshipped Bach, and to Robert 
Kranx he was the beginning and end of art; highly as he 
esteemed Handel, he remarked, “If I am asked which 
of the two has the greater creative power (which of 
course, is the main thing), I say that Bach stands far 
far above Handel.” Wagner, in the last years of his 
life, played Bach in preference to everything else. “ In 
the w.rks of Itach,” he wrote, “ is embodied the essence, 
the whole substance, of German art.” 

Thus, from the time of Mozart to onr day, the great 
masters have looked on Bach as their master. He is the 
rompe rs’ compos, bnt I lielieve the time will come 
when, m part at least, he will also be the people’s com¬ 
poser. Now that " agner’s art has become the music of 
the present, the true music of the future is Bach’s 

tal; scholars admire in Itach is the scholarly stnicture 
of hi* pierc, the marvelous ingenuity and logical dear- 
of ‘■'•Hyphonic thought, the “architecture,” or 
orm, of hisemposmons. What men of ge „ins admire 
in Baoli is the extraordinary wealth and spontaneity of 

harmonies th" en,0ti ° UBl of h * ".elodies a,id 

harmonies, the passumate expressiveness of his discords 

ramc, at Harvard, he onee astonished vn» a i . 

noTb^nUT banlly , “ h * rni0nr iD ' V ** ner ’Web hJf 

" a iTJT? * fD * r,t,0M •*» b ? OW Sebastian Bach. I 


hardly a harmony in Wagner whlTliad 
prepared to agree with FW. cathode £ 
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“In Bach everything is united— Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn—all are anticipated in Bach.” 

When I came across that last sentence, a few years 
ago, in Dr. Waldmann’s records of his conversations 
with Robert Franz (a delightful little book which ought 
to be translated into our language), I was pleased 
because it confirmed one of my earliest professional 
judgments. About fifteen years ago I wrote an article 
in which I referred to the remarkable afhnitv which I 
thought I had discovered between Bach and Chopin. I 
had not seen this referred to anywhere, but in making 
up a musical opinion, as in buying a cravat, I am not 
gnided by what others consider “good form” and 
“stylish,” bnt by what seems to me to be correct and 
in good taste. Evidently my discovery of an affinity 
between Bach and Chopin ran counter to the opinions 
then “stylish” among professionals; an eminent 
organist wrote an article in which he had a good deal of 
fun at the expense of the “Evening Post’s” new critic, 
who “ did not know that Chopin and Bach were absolute 
antipodes in music.” So they are, from some points of 
view, bnt of tlieir affinity in other respects I am more 
convinced than ever. My critic, like most professional 
musicians, saw in Bach only the formal, architectural 
element, and in Chopin only the sentimental and Polish 
spirit. But Chopin is also one of the greatest masters of 
form and style, and in Bach (if you know how to play 
him) there is often a strong sentimental vein which 
makes him as modem and as romantic as Chopin and 
Schumann. 

Take, for instance, the Preludes Nos. 19 and 20 of 
the “Well-tempered Clavichord.” I know of nothing 
more modern and romantic in the whole literature of 
music. As to their form—is that classical or romantic? 

I do not know, nor do I care; I have never given that a 
moment's thought. Wliat fascinates me in those pre¬ 
ludes is the heavenly melody, the ravishing harmonies 
and modulations, the beauty of the ideas. Look at that 
exquisite dialogue between the soprano and tenor in No. 
20; is there anything more romantically tender, more 
soulful, in Tristan and Isolde ? Look at the last eight 
bars of No. 19; where in Chopin’s uocturnes will you 
find anything more languorous aud dreamy, more roman¬ 
tic, than those mysteriously vague harmonies? There 
you have the soul of Bach, which in its essence was as 
romantic as Wagner’s or Chopin’s. 

It is quite remarkable that both Bach and Chopin 
should have embodied so many of their inspired ideas 
in the short and insignificant form of the Prelude. 
Gounod marred one of the most beautiful of Bach’s by 
marrying it to a vapid melody, for which crime, I hope 
he will have to serve an extra year in purgatory. But 
there are others equally fine, and 1 often wonder why so 
few musicians know anything about them, or ever play 
them in public, for they are the delight of my soul 
Every Sunday after lunch I sit down at my piano and 
play No. 7 of the “Zwiilf Kleine l’raludien” (page 10 
of the Breitkopf and Hartel edition of Bach’s Klavier- 
werke. Band 1). It looks like a trifle, but in that trifle 
there is material enough to build up the whole system of 
modern harmonic music. Of coume, one must know how 
to emphasize the melody in the bass, and how to set off 
the changing harmonies against one another And 
eqnany, 0 f course, I use the pedal in every bar. Poor 

his 1 Tl ’" 1 ! 1 U ° t0Ue ' 8nstai “ ifl g Pedal, but he, with 
his love of broad, sonorous basses and mingled rich har- 

monns, would have used the pedal as much « 

erevvski does, had he lived to-day. When I hear a pedant 

cry out that the pedal ought not to be used in Bach be- 

*7 iTa PW8Cribed ’ 1 Wa “ tt0 thr0W a b ”<'kbat at 

him. Such a man misses the very soul of Bach'-tb* 

any case, 1 trust every reader of 
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my article will get it, aud note with what lingering and 
exquisitely sentimental expression not only the melody 
but the other two parts can be played. There is a world 
of romance and emotion in the last B and first A of the 
second upper part in bars 11 and 12. I have italicized 
the word sentimental purposely ; aud if any one tells 
me that sentimental expression is out of place in Bach, I 
look around for another brickbat. There are cases 
where argument is useless aud homicide justifiable. 
Bach’s skull was not staffed with sawdust. 

I have long since come to the conclusion that the only 
way a musical critic can do any good in this world and 
earn his salary is by “enthusing” over works of genips, 
and trying to get others interested in them. The first 
lecture I ever delivered was on Chopin, and when a 
young lady told me a few weeks later that after hearing 
me she had immediately gone and bought the complete 
works of Chopin, in which she had reveled ever since, 
I was more pleased than if she had paid me a hundred 
personal compliments. However, I think I have en¬ 
thused enough for to-day (think of the contemptible 
injustice of my enemies, who persistently accuse me of 
having no good word for any one but Wagner, when I am, 
in reality, bubbling over in print every day with enthu¬ 
siasm for Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, Franz, Grieg, 
MacDowell, and a dozen other great masters); and I will 
close this paper with a sober reference to one more piece 
which reveals the Romantic Side of Bach. 

Hans von Biilow, in his splendid edition of the “ Chro¬ 
matic Fantasia aud Fugue,” justly remarks that this com¬ 
position marks the entrance of the romantic spirit 
into music. Every pianist ought to have this edition 
and read Biilow’s preface, which is brimful of good 
things. It was not customary in Bach’s day to print the 
expression marks in music, but I have no doubt that in 
the main Bach himself played this Fantasia and Fugue 
in accordance with the marks supplied by Biilow, which 
reveal and emphasize its modern and romantic character. 
Wagner used to be indignant at the way in which organ¬ 
ists and pianists rattled off Bach in strict metronomic 
time; he believed that not only his own music and 
Chopin’s and Liszt’s, bnt Beethoven’s, Mozart’s and 
Bach’s ought to be, in certain places, played with 
the tempo rnbato. This idea Biilow applied to the piece 
under consideration. The word fantasia indicates its 
freedom in regard to form—not geometric or regular, 
but irregular and fantastic. Its freedom and variety in 
the matter of tempo are indicated by the fact that in the 
Fantasia alone we have the marks allegro impetuoso, 
andante, andante sciolto (free), allegro, andante, inolto 
adagio, allegro, adagio, andante, allegro, adagio, allegro, 
lento rubato quasi improvisato, and maestoso, all in 
a composition of twelve pages, large type 1 I call 
especial attention to the rnbato quasi improvisato, which 
Biilow might have placed at the head of the whole 
piece ; it should be played more or less like Chopin 
or Liszt pieces—in tempo rubato, and like an improvisa¬ 
tion. 

The Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue is also remarkable 
as being the first piece that introduces the recitative into 
pianoforte mnsic, thus giving it a dramatic character. 
But I have said enough to show that there is a romantic 
side to Bach’s genius. To me this romantic side is much 
more in evidence, and infinitely more interesting, than 
the formal, polyphonic side, for which alone the average 
musician seems to Lave ears. 


of serious and earnest work being done by the piaxi 
teachers in many of the smaller places. You will fin 
teachers in small towns who are themselves more tha 
respectable players, and who are enthusiastic for goo 
music. Sometimes they have the tact to surround then 
selves with a band of mnsic lovers, aud become centers i 
the towns where they work. In other eases they lac 
the organizing ability, and the good they do is merel 

. al ^ in the coarse of their private lessons. - 
lew ol their finer pupils have a like enthusiasm kindle 

. I J i 18 vel 7 fortunate in a case of this sort 
Kfifini ms -r over ln *-he town, with a certain amount i 
niyl .i^ 1 . 1 ! 0 " ? Ud or Kanizing capacity, happens to recof 
both wnrF e ”i , tbe y° u ug teacher. In such a eas 
than •>i„ Jj?£ether can accomplish very much moi 
than alone. W. S. B. Mathews in “Music.” 


2388 Little Prelude, in D. 

Andante con moto. (J : 69) 


J. S. BACH. 
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“CHOPIN.” 


Edited and fingered by 
Maurits Leefson. 


(From Magic Lantern.) 

Twilight-loving Chopin! thine the power 
To feel the waltzer’s wild exhilaration; 

To smile and sigh with him, and sink at last 
Into love’s dream of sweet intoxication. 

Ch. Gr'andmougin. 

Valse. BENJ. GODARD, Op. 66 . No.2. 

Tempo rubato. 
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Norwegian Bridal Procession. 


Edited and fingered by 


E. GRIEG, Op. 19. No.2. 
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Polish Wedding Festivities. 


Revited by Paul Henkel. 


HERM. NURNBERG, Op. 359. 
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Quartette. 


from “Lucia de Lammermooif 

Donizetti. 

Transc. by R.GOERDELER. 
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Fragment from Concerto in D Minor. 

W. A. MOZART. 
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Marseilles Hymn. 
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0 HAPPY DAY! 

O SCHONE ZEIT, O SEL’GE ZEIT! 


CARL GOTZE. 
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i. Es war ein Sonntag hell und klar, 

Ein selten schoner Tag im Jahr. 

Wir Beide gingen durch das Korn. 

Durch Feld und An) durch Busch u.Dorn. 
Die Lerche sang der Sonnenschein 

Lag schimmernd liber Flur und Ham. 

REF-. 0 schbne Zeit, o selge Zeit, 

Wie liegst Du fern, wie liegst Du weit! 

0 schbne Zeit, o sel'ge Zeit, 

Wie liegst Du fern, wie liegst Du went! 


Ref- O schnne £eit, u.s.ir. 


2. Wirgingen schweigend Arm in Arm, 

Das Herz so voll , das Hers so warm. 
Die blatien Augen Dein, o Maid, 
Erstrahlen hell in Seligkeit, 

Tief drang ihr Blick ins Herz mir ein 
Weit schoner als der Sonnenschein. 
Ref-0 schbne Zeit, u.s.tc. 

3. Auf stille brauner Haide dort. 

Da fund mein Herz das rechte Wort 
Da fand mein Mund zum Fuss den Muth, 
Lei s' frugich dich'fBist Du mir gut?" 
Da sahst du mich so eigen an: 

Das weisst Du nicht, Du boser Mann? 
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Still as the Night. 

Still wiedie Nacht. 

CARL BOHM. Op. 320. No.27. 
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Still as the night, 
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Sleep,My Child! 

Dors,Cher Amour! 

Berceuse. 
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Let Me Weep. 

Lascia Chio Pianga. 


Handel. 
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HOW TO WORK UP CONCERTS IN THE 
SMALLER CITIES. 


BY ROBERT BRAINE. 


As there is a constant development of the popularity 
of music in this country, and an ever-increasing demand 
for concerts in our smaller cities, the subject is one well 
worthy of the attention of teachers and musicians gen¬ 
erally. 

In the larger cities of this country, so great is the num¬ 
ber of concerts given by professional artists, and free 
recitals by musical conservatories, colleges, and private 
teachers, that young ambitious teachers and artists often 
find it difficult to get a hearing at all, much less to make 
anything out of concert playing. 

In the smaller cities, say of 10,000 or 15,000 population, 
it is different, however. Theatrical entertainments and 
professional concerts are few and far between, and if our 
teacher or artist goes about it in a proper manner, he may 
add materially to his income and extend his clientele of 
pupils. 

“First catch your hare,” runs the old recipe for cook¬ 
ing a hare. “ First get your patron ” would be the adap¬ 
tation for a recipe for concert-giving in small towns. 
Remember that nothing can be done in these smaller 
places by newspaper advertising alone. It must be done 
by word of mouth and personal influence. If you should 
simply ‘‘hire a hall,” announce your concert, and do 
the customary amount of newspaper advertising, you 
would be amazed at the frigidity of the proverbial 
“rush of cold air” which would greet you when you 
went on the stage to play your first number. 

Without thorough local “ working up ” by influential 
parties, even the greatest artists find it difficult to draw 
paying audiences. I know towns in which I would 
wager a concert-grand piano to a yellow clarinet that 
Paderewski, Ysaye, and De Reszke could not get fifty 
paid $1 admissions to a concert given by them jointly 
unless the concert were given under the auspices of some 
society, lodge, or church. 

On this account I say, “ First secure your patron.” 
Make yonr first venture in a town in which you have 
some acquaintance, even if only slight. If you have 
relatives in good standing in the place, so much the bet¬ 
ter for you, as they can do much to work up a successful 
concert. If you do not know a single soul in the town, 
get a letter of introduction from some mutual friend to 
some prominent resident. After you have secured some 
one who is interested in your concert, or at least from 
whom you can get the necessary local information, you 
have a basis of operations on which to work. From 
them you can get the local “lay of the land,” as it 
were. 

First find out whether there is any other entertain¬ 
ment being worked up in the town which will conflict 
with your proposed concert. If there is, put it off until 
the coast is clear, for you will find it impossible to get 
a good audience for your concert at the Methodist church 
if the Baptist folks are preparing for a large church fair. 
The latter will monopolize the attention of the public, 
and its spare cash to boot. 

It is also a good idea to find out all about the last con¬ 
cert which was given in the town. Secure a programme 
if possible, and inquire how the people liked each sepa¬ 
rate number, and how they were pleased with the concert 
as a whole. Inquire from your patron what the prices 
of admission were, what was the financial success of the 
concert, and any other points which could be of value in 
helping to make your concert a success. 

It might also be a good plan, if you learn that a concert 
la already on the tapis in the town, to see the managers 
and find out whether you can get an engagement to ap¬ 
pear at the concert. It may be, if they have engaged no 
outside talent, they will consider your offer and give 
you an engagement. Do not go too much on your repu¬ 
tation having preceded you, but if they desire it give the 
managers of the concert a specimen of your skill. I had 
a lr iend, a young pianist, who went to a small town in 
Michigan to try to work up a concert. He soon learned 
that the local musical magnate was the proprietor of the 
only music store of the place. He hunted him up and 
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told him his aspirations in regard to giving a concert. 
The proprietor told him that he had certainly struck the 
wrong town, that there was no local interest in music, 
that the town had been “showed to death,” and that 
if Beethoven himself were to rise from the dead and 
bring a sy mphony orchestra to the town to perform his 
nine symphonies, under his personal direction, it would 
be impossible to draw sufficient people to fill the town 
hall. My friend said he was sorry, and without another 
word went to a piano, sat down, and began giving a ren¬ 
dition of Gottschalk’s showy “Tremolo.” He played 
it so brilliantly and with such fire and expression that 
our music-store man was first interested, then enthu¬ 
siastic, and finally completely thawed out. A waltz by 
Chopin and a rhapsodie by Liszt completed the conquest, 
and the upshot of the affair was that my friend’s new¬ 
found admirer arranged a concert at the Presbyterian 
church of the place and buttonholed everybody in town 
to buy tickets. The concert came off with great suc¬ 
cess, and my friend cleared $40. If you do any prelimi¬ 
nary playing, however, do it where it will do most good, 
and not before gatherings of people or for so many peo¬ 
ple privately that the sale of tickets for your concert will 
be injured. If there is no concert already planned for 
which you can get an engagement, you had best confer 
with your patrons and friends concerning the advisabil¬ 
ity of giving your concert under the auspices of a church, 
lodge, or society. As a general rule, it is much better in 
the smaller towns to get a church or society to take hold 
of your concert, either on shares or under a stipulated 
guarantee to yourself. Get a guarantee if you possibly 
can, for in that case all your troubles and responsibilities 
in connection with the concert are at an end. It is 
much better to accept a comparatively small guarantee 
than the prospects of a much larger amount on shares, 
for sometimes these societies are extremely dilatory and 
do not use the fierce zeal in selling tickets which you 
would like. Having made your arrangements with some 
society, it is not a bad plan to put in a day or two, if you 
can spare the time, helping the society to make the con¬ 
cert a success. A personal call on some of the musical 
authorities of the town and the leading society lights, 
and a few notes played here and there, often have won¬ 
derful success in booming the sales of the tickets. 

In regard to the best society or organization to work 
with in this concert-giving on shares, your local advisers 
will be the best authorities, as one order or society may 
be strong in one town and another in some other town. 
You wiil usually find that some one church or society in 
a town has the reputation of giving high class concerts 
once or twice a year which every one attends, and which 
would therefore be the best to enlist in behalf of your 
concert. Having once arranged with a church or society 
for your concert, all will be easy enough, since all the 
details will be attended to for you, and you will only 
have to trouble yourself with the musical details of the 
concert. 

If you are to give the concert with the assistance of 
local talent, try to get the most representative and popu¬ 
lar musicians of the place who have the largest follow¬ 
ing to assist you, provided you have the choosing of the 
personnel of the concert. You can often double the sale 
of tickets by “ bringing out ” some young local singer or 
player at your concert, thus enlisting the assistance of 
his or her parents and friends. 

If you are unable to secure the help of any church or 
society to stand sponsor to your concert and have to give 
it alone, the problem becomes much more difficult; in 
fact, so difficult that many artists will not bother with it 
at all. Still, if you are in earnest and work hard enough, 
there is no reason why you should not have reasonable 
success. You will find that an immense number of 
people will have to be “ seen,” however. You and your 
friends will have to do the work which would be done 
under different circumstances by a society. 

You must first secure introductions, or at least letters 
of introduction, to the “ king bees ” and “ queen bees ” 
of the “society ” of the town. Call on them with asub- 
scriptionpaperanda.sk them to subscribe for a certain 
number of tickets to your concert. Play for them, ll 
necessary, to interest them in your concert, and try to 
get them to mention the matter favorably to their friends. 
Everv town has a few leaders in s. eiety. If they take 


tickets, all the society people of the place will follow like 
a flock of sheep, and your subscription paper will soon 
be full. If you have not had much experience in this 
work of giving concerts in small towns, you will prob¬ 
ably receive my suggestions with the remark that “you 
do not care to give the concert, play almost all the num¬ 
bers yourself, and do the work of a l>ook agent in sell¬ 
ing tickets besides.” 

My reply is that you are perfectly right in your virtu¬ 
ous indignation at being compelled to work like a 
drummer in selling your own tickets. Unfortunately, 
this is about the only way out of the difficulty, unless 
you can afford an agent or friends who will do the work 
for you. Besides, this skirmishing for an audience will 
not hurt you. Every musician needs to have his busi¬ 
ness sense sharpened, and I know of no better way to 
do it than giving a few concerts and making them 
come out on the right side of the ledger. From the 
point of view of obtaining pupils, a preliminary canvass 
in selling tickets often bears excellent results, as it gives 
people a chance to make your acquaintance, and this is 
how a class is built up. 

If you have no church or lodge or society to back 
your concert, and will not sell your tickets in ad vance by 
a subscription, through your own efforts or those of your 
friends, I would advise you not to attempt the concert, 
as you will inevitably lose money. As a general thing, 
however, it is not difficult to find some organization 
willing to take up a concert, on shares at least, if not on 
a guarantee. If you have resolved to do a good deal of 
concert playing, make a study of it, as you would of the 
grocery or hardware business. It requires excellent 
business ability and great tact. I have known musicians 
who showed as much talent for this branch of the busi¬ 
ness as a Chicago drummer. They seemed to scent en¬ 
gagements for a hundred miles. I knew one pianist who 
invariably sent out several hundred letters to various 
towns in the neighborhood of that in which he resided, 
addressed as follows: “ To the Pastor of the M. E. 

Church, ., ...; “To the Leading Piano Teacher,” 

.. ... ; “To the Director of the Leading Choir,” 

., ...; “To the Local Commander of the G. A. It.” 

., ... ; “To the Leading Violinist,”., ... ; etc. 

These letters, addressed as above, would be delivered 
by the postmasters of the various towns according to 
their own judgment. The letters contained proposals 
for concerts, press notices concerning the pianist’s work, 
etc. He received comparatively few answers, it is true, 
in proportion to the letters sent out, but he got quite a 
number of engagements out of them, as a rule. He was 
continually writing to pastors of churches, prominent 
men in lodges, and musical people all over his terri¬ 
tory, proposing concerts on shares, for the benefit of all 
sorts of local enterprises. In this way he turned up 
no end of business, for he would in many places be able 
to work up a concert every year. He organized a con¬ 
cert company in the town where lie resided, and was 
thus able to furnish any number of musical artists be¬ 
sides himself. This man would certainly have made a 
large fortune as a business man, as he seemed to have the 
peculiar (acuity of turning up business where none was 
to lie expected. 

The whole secret of the matter is to work up a local 
interest in your concert. Unless you work through the 
members of a society or church, through your personal 
friends or through yonr own efforts in a house-to-house 
canvass with a subscription paper, you might as well 
let the concert drop. It will not do either to lie too 
modest or shrinking about the matter in the latter 
case. If you are of a modest, retiring disposition 
and dislike to push your way to the front, you will 
meet with many a rebuff which will cut you to the 
quick. Such is the life of a budding concert artist, and 
it has to lie endured. 

A word in regard to your programme : do not make it 
too heavy. I do not mean by this that you should play 
rubbish, but strike a happy medium. Flay a few good 
heavy numbers to show that you can do it, but use a 
good many numbers of the “popular classic.” Try to 
please your audience, for you know “ art follows bread ” 
the world over, and artists must live ; and, besides, you 
want to get an engagement in the same town the next 
year. 
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MENTAL TECHNIC: A SUGGESTION. 


BY o. K. XK1NKKK. 


At tint glance thin strikes one as an oild bending lor 
au KTfliK article. 

Innumerable works on the mechanical technic neces¬ 
sary to equip modern piano player* with thorough 
command of the keyboard—even though thoroughly 
nmntered under good teachers—will not afford the 
student all that is required to make him a good player. 
A thorough knowledge of the beet literature for the 
piano imodcru and classical compositions), combined 
with good mechanical (keyboard) technic, does not en¬ 
tirely represent the necessary equipment of the good 
pluyerx of this age and epoch. 

The requirements are now greater than they have ever 
been : one must play iiacb, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Schumann, Joscffy, Chaminade, Sgambati, Schytte, 
.Saint Saens, etc., and do all musically ; and—the me¬ 
chanical part of the performance must lie unobtrusive— 
the intellectual mutt predominate. In such modern 
writers os MacDowell, Suint-Sacns, Van W’esterhout, 
Oenudirim, etc., as well as in the classics, the player 
apiM-als to intelligent audiences more by the intel¬ 
lectuality of his playing than by any exhibition of 
technical ability or gymnastic facility in itself. The me¬ 
chanical part— at a matter of course —must be fuultless. 
Good, dean playing is a requirement and excites no 
particular comment. 

Cultivated audiences nre not dazzled by mechanical 
jugglery, although the player may count on merited 
appreciation of legitimate mechanical ability. It is the 
soul, the self-control and mental command, which are 
manifest, that gain for the player the plaudits of in¬ 
telligent listeners. Intelligent criticism is hosed on 
tliftie higher qualities. 

It would seem that it is becoming constantly more 
difficult to attain even that degree of proficiency which 
places earnest workers in the category of good players. 
While this is, from one point of view, true, in the 
broader light of modern development and resenrch 
along the lines of piano playing as a science, as well as 
an art, the above statement is refuted by the work of 
many good players and teachers. 

During the first years of study the pupil’s progress in 
mental and mechanical technic proceeds on nearly 
parallel lines. For the development of mechanical 
technic various means arc employed by various teachers. 
For mental development most all teachers use Bach, 
ficarlatti, llaydn, Mozart, etc., for foundation work. So 
far—good 1 Afterward—what ! ! 

I suggest: At this point drop mechanical technic as 
such, i. e., lay aside your Plaidy, Mason, Germer, or 
other technical compendium, and tubttilule piece » which 
contain the material necessary for the student’s further 
technical development. 

Of course, it is presumed that the student will first 
have mastered the A B C of mechanical technic in one or 
the other of the above-mentioned text books, mid have 
sufficient ability to make application of the mechanical 
principles mastered in the study of pieces. 

This proposition is not at all daring if pupil and 
teacher are in earnest. Let us ask what qualities should 
characterize the playing of a pianist possessed of good 
mental ami mechanical technic,—facility in velocity, 
scale and arpTggio work in various touches; refine¬ 
ment, lightness, strength, versatility, skill in so bal¬ 
ancing chords that any desired tone may be made to 
stand out prominently; facility and surety in reaches, 
skips, n.«e of pedal, in reading, and, above all, in think¬ 
ing Why can not all these qualities be maintained 
and further developed by practicing pieces judiciously 
selected? The student will develop musical taste, ver¬ 
satility, and acquire mental nerve much more rapidly. 

The earnest worker, having previously thoroughly 
mastered the ABC of technic, will not go wrong in 
adopting this idea if be continues to back bis endeavors 
by common sease. Please do not understand that the 
writer advocates the entire abandonment of the study 
of good technical works. The suggestion, however, 
that after the student can do well ordinary technical 
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problems he should give his energy to mastering pieces 
and the problems therein contained, and drop mechan¬ 
ical technic as such, will be a wise step in most cases. 

We are inclined to get into ruts, and the majority of 
us bump along in a disgruntled fashion until we can 
“do”Liszt’s "Second Rhapsody,”Beethoven's "Moon¬ 
light Sonata,” and a concerto by some other fellow, 
before we scratch an original idea out of our own heads. 
In the meantime we religiously “dig in ” to finger and 
other exercises so many hours a day, merely because we 
haveacquired a habit which some fellow a century or more 
ago considered a necessity. I am thankful to say that 
“ we Americans” are finding out some things for our¬ 
selves ; that we have outgrown our childhood days when 
we accepted anything with a foreign brand as law and 
gospel. I firmly believe that the best American piano 
teachers stand head and shoulders above the foreign 
“-owskys,” “ offs,” and "Schmitts,” and that good 
workers under good teachers, even in our Western prairie 
towns, are accomplishing more than are those students 
who go to Europe to study with teachers whose names 
contain a large and irregular assortment of the letters 
of the alphabet. 

In my own teaching I make theory and technic go 
hand in hand. The pnpil who can play a scale can 
analyze it, tell where we got it. Occasionally I throw 
physic (technic) to the dogs, generally for a few weeks 
twice each year with pupils below the middle grade. 
After a few months’ good, hard work let your pupils 
play a while, and I would counsel the teacher to play 
for the pupil twice in a while. 

During the period that technic as such is dropped, four 
or five pieces of varied character must be kept going at 
once. When the student again resumes mechanical 
practice he brings to it renewed interest and awakened 
perceptions. This three or four weeks’ period will 
show both pupil and teacher those things other than the 
mechanical which are lacking, and the student will pos¬ 
sess in a higher degree a realizing sense of what his 
playing needs. The teacher will also have obtained 
more practical conceptions of what principles should 
be inculcated in his future efforts. 

This recipe will work best with those students the 
composition of whose inclination possesses the prime 
ingredient of earnest endeavor,—a prime factor in any 
successful undertaking. 

lo both student and teacher I would suggest that 
boundless enthusiasm and constant association with 
broad-minded musicians and ideas— mainly the latter- 
will make your artistic life a constant change, for it 
will constantly be au upward development toward per¬ 
fect musicianship, and, incidentally, well-balanced char¬ 
acter. 


KEY-CHARACTER A FALLACY. 

by tV. F. OATES. 


concerning me cnaracter ol the various Keys, 
stated that several standard writers had assignee 

riRupn/if AwiaitAn A . 1L • . « 
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characteristics to them ; in other words, claim 
have varied capacities for emotional expression. 

For instance, Gretry says-and he will do as a 
of the others-" The key of C is noble and franl 
brilliant; E flat is grand and pathetic; Fminortl 
pathetic of all; F-sharp major is hard and sharp 1 
it is overloaded with accidentals,” etc. 

In this connection we have two questions to t 
then leave the matter for our readers to decide e- 
for himself. If the key of D had certain disting 
characteristics a hundred years ago, and if at that 
composition in that key had a particular emotio 
mosphere, what does that composition portend 
cons,dering the fact that there has been const 
change in the pitch in the last 100 years’ 

And, again, what effect does the transposing ke 
have Does the tune in D lose its natural effect 

keys t e tt eyb0ar<1 a half SteP ’ and While n8iD S ‘1 
keys let the piano play it in E flat ? 

In other words, isn’t the whole thing a fallacy 


EAR TRAINING. 


My experience in teaching music has taught me that 
the study of a musical instrument does not necessarily 
mean the study of music. In fact, the study of an in¬ 
strument is, if not combined with other exercises, rather 
a hindrance than a help to a musical education. The 
difficulty in studying au instrument is that it calls too 
many faculties into operation at once, so that the faculty 
of hearing musically is lost entirely under the necessity 
of exercising the sense of sight and the muscular sense 
in performing upon the instrument. 

An almost unavoidable consequence is the loss of 
accurate rhythm. The pupil who learns to read music, 
and who attempts at once to execute what he reads, reads 
and executes under so many delays that his ear loses all 
rhythm, or, worse, is impressed with a rhythm all out 
of joint. In the effort to train fingers and eyes for a 
complicated performance the much more simple training 
of the ear is entirely neglected. In the born musician 
the ear trains itself. Not so in the case of the average 
child ; and yet it is the average child that ought to have 
its ear trained, for art is benefited by the multitude of 
intelligent listeners, and the artist is stimulated by ap¬ 
preciation to his highest efforts. Every one knows that 
it is easier to understand a language than to speak it. It 
is easier to distinguish colors than to reproduce them 
with paint and brush. One may have an excellent per¬ 
ception of the forms of bodies, and a great enjoyment of 
symmetry and proportion, without at all being able to 
draw, paint, or cut. Balzac says : “ The greatest man is 
the poet. Everyone can not be a poet. The next great- 
estishe who appreciates a poet.” The same thing is true 
of music. The study of mnsic is divided into practice 
and theory, but with little accuracy. On the one hand 
it might be said with perfect propriety that the exercise 
of the ear in listening to and comprehending musical 
composition is a musical practice, and, on the other haDd, 
the so-called theory lessons go too soon beyond “theory ” 
to the practice of forming tone combinations and com¬ 
posing. 

That a young musician should spend years in writing 
out figured basses and exercises in counterpoint is very 
well, for “practice makes perfect.” But theory, in the 
real sense of the word, does not require the capacity for 
making tone combinations ; it only aims at developing the 
faculty for recognizing tone combinations made by otheis. 
Theory of music in this, the true sense of the word, 
means the systematic cultivation of the ear. Our present 
mode of musical education furnishes this cultivation in 
very few instances. I have known students of music 
who had taken piano lessons for more than ten, and 
theory lessons for three or four, years from excellent 
teachers—talented pupils, too,—who were unable to tell 
by ear the succession of harmonies in a simple choral 
after the first chord and key had been named. Is it not 
an absurdity that the systematic development of the ear 
is the only thing never thought of in the study of mnsic? 
And is it not a question whether general education in 
music need go any farther ? The study of a musical in¬ 
strument or of composition must take much more time 
than the cultivation of the ear alone. The study of 
a musical instrument often dulls the mind, and makes a 
child work in a thoughtless, mechanical way. The cul¬ 
tivation of the ear, on the contrary, fosters a concentra¬ 
tion of attention which can not hut act beneficially on 
the development of the entire mind. To teach music 
merely by teaching the use of an instrument is impossi¬ 
ble, and both teacher and pupil who believe that it can 
he done only deceive themselves. Let teachers devise a 
set of exercises which have for their purpose the ele¬ 
mentary training of the ear and of musical intelligence- 
Briefly stated, the object of these exercises should be io 
teach the student to read with the ear —the only t rue 
reading of music. Reading notes need not he reading 
music, for notes are only graphic signs for tones, aud 
very few people combine in their minds the right tone 
with any given note.— Helene M. Spaeman>’ »* 
“Lessons in Audition .” 


—Shun idleness ; it is the rust that attaches itself to 
the most brilliant metals. — Voltaire. 
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HELPFUL LETTERS TO YOUNG MUSICIANS. 

( Ooncltuled .) 


BY MRS. W. H. SHERWOOD. 


A great many people study music who could do much 
better at something else. They mistake an ambition to 
play for genuine talent. Not even every one who cares 
for mnsic can do anything in it, owing to physical draw¬ 
backs, but all think they can. I believe that for those 
who have very little ability, and who must earn their 
own living, music is the longest, hardest, and least lucra¬ 
tive of any profession. I do not mean that such should 
not take every opportunity to cultivate what taste they 
have for it by listening, but it costs money to procure a 
musical education, and their money and time could be 
invested in a thousand more helpful ways. It is some¬ 
times very hard to deal with this class of people. They 
feel insulted if you tell them the truth, instead of which 
they should be grateful for it. Some have set their 
hearts on becoming pianists, and it is strange with what 
persistence they will work year in and year out, practic¬ 
ing six or eight hours a day, with never a thought but 
that when they can get the greatest number of notes into 
the shortest space of time, together with the ability to 
play very loud, they will be ready for the concert hall. 
It is no exaggeration to say that I have seen what resem¬ 
bled a remarkable code of gymnastics effected on the 
keyboard by these aspirants to fame, and with it all not 
one musical sound. Music is sound, but not noise. 
Sound is produced by vibrations of air. The number of 
vibrations in a given tune is what determines pitch. A 
good vocal teacher will teach his pupils how to work for 
vibration and resonance, and the more perfect the vibra¬ 
tion, the more penetrating the tone will be, so that 
whereas one who has a large but hard voice will be very 
ineffective in the concert hall, the singer with the vibrat¬ 
ing voice, no matter how small it is, will be heard in 
every corner. A beautiful tone penetrates. It sets every¬ 
thing in the room to vibrating with the little air waves 
it sends out, and, oh, how delightful to listen to ! Then, 
as one gains control, this tone grows larger and larger, 
and the quality always improves. In order to get; this 
resonance, the parts which produce it must he held still. 
Now, in piano playing, the principles are the same as 
those which apply to the voice. Perfect quiet and perfect 
relaxation enable one to gain control over all parts of the 
body, and when the finger presses the key it should rest 
on the middle of the key. The key then strikes the 
hammer in the right manner, evenly and without a sharp 
concussion, and the hammer strikes the strings so per¬ 
fectly that perfect vibration is the result. If a singer 
produces tones in any way that is careless, he does not 
get a good tone. If one plays on the piano carelessly, 
tone is sacrified. Until one has learned to produce tone 
correctly with every finger, how can he play with the 
best results ? 

Too much can not be said about the quality of tone. 
On it all musical results depend. 

The mechanical mind denies any difference in the 
quality of tone, however it is produced. But if it is not 
in the manner of touching the keys, what constitutes the 
difference between the artist’s touch and that of the 
mechanic? Technic would be the beginning and end of 
piano mnsic if there were nothing in touch. Many 
ignorant people have affirmed, after getting together for 
the purpose of testing different kinds of touch, that 
whether the piano was played with sticks or fingers, tone 
results would be the same. Because they could neither 
produce nor hear a difference between their touch and 
that of sticks on the keys, it proved conclusively that 
anything better was not to be had. It would be equally 
sensible for a modern painter who could n’t paint, to at¬ 
tempt to produce a masterpiece on canvas, and failing, to 
assure one that the thing could not be done. It has been 
done, is being done, and will be done again, but not by 
such as these. In the hand of an artist the piano can be 
made to express anything he wills, he it sorrow, joy, pas¬ 
sion, despair, fury, or aught else, yet in his wildest mo¬ 
ments the tone will never be harsh. The perfect touch 
will make every shade of expression poetical. 

Another evil is the desire of many who are gifted, and 
* ho <an he exquisite players, to become concert pianists. 
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Among the talented, not every one who can play is fitted 
by nature to be a concert player. A really musical tem¬ 
perament is invariably a nervous one, and sensitive 
withal. One must retain his self-possession and appear 
composed, no matter what the inward tumult ; he must 
endeavor to forget himself and think only of doing the 
music justice. Art demands complete unselfishness, com¬ 
plete devotion to itself, if one is ever to do it justice. 
Now, all this requires experience. Before becoming a 
concert player one must have played before people a great 
many times, wherever and whenever he could find oppor¬ 
tunity, for the sake of experience. Thus he will discover 
his power over people, whether his playing is sufficiently 
magnetic to hold an audience interested, and whether he 
gains composure enough to throw his heart into his work 
undisturbed by listeners, for these requisites are abso¬ 
lutely essential to success in concert players. I was once 
present when a young lady called upon Rubinstein with 
her mother, to play before him and obtain his opinion of 
her possibilities. She played the B-flat Minor Scherzo 
by Chopin most beautifully, and so he told her, “ but,” 
said he, “you can never make a concert player. It is 
out of the question.” The unhappy girl and her mother 
departed in tears. Their disappointment was touching. 
When they left the room Rubinstein turned to me with 
a sigh, and said, “What is one to do? People do not 
want to be told the truth, and it is very hard to know 
what to say.” This was very different from an experi¬ 
ence of mine a few years ago. A young lady came to me 
and seemed desirous to begin studying. She wished to 
play for me, and began the great Polonaise, Op. 53,. by 
Chopin. At the end of one line I stopped her. ‘ ‘ That 
is enough. You will have to begin all over again, and do 
very different work from what you have ever known,” I 
told her. I then talked seriously with her, and after a 
while played for her. She admitted, “ I see you are 
right, but I have my living to earn, and I can not spend 
time or money now in learning another method.” So 
she departed, to keep on in the old way, and earn her 
bread by imparting her ignorance to others. I heard not 
long after, that she went to another teacher, one who 
asks ten dollars a lesson, and he told her she played 
well enough unless she wanted to be a concert player. 
Either the teacher did not know any better, or else lie did 
not want to be bothered with her, but at any rate, it 
appears she was quite satisfied with his verdict, for I have 
since seen her advertisement in the papers as teacher and 
concert pianist. 

This would be funny, were it not a shame. As long as 
people are willing to be flattered and lied to by ignorant 
or mercenary teachers, this kind of fraud will continue, 
and certain it is that flattery is often sold at a premium 
while truth goes begging. Yet truth forces its way 
surely, though slowly, and the musical world is begin¬ 
ning to shake itself, and look about a bit. There are 
signs enough, taken in the aggregate, to make a pessimist 
hopeful. And there are signs enough to make an opti¬ 
mist despair. One must console oneself with the thought 
that “ all things work together for good.” 

It would be possible for many naturally qualified 
young pianists to play in public with success could they 
but have the advantage of proper training. Instead of 
so much mediocrity there should be plenty of young 
artists’ work done that amounts to something. “ The 
end pre-exists in the means,” and the quality of the 
means determines the question of success. One should 
always perfect his work as far as he goes, just the same 
as if he intended to be a public player. Then whether 
he be adapted to playing or teaching, he is master of his 

^Chrid’study is another problem. Girls especially are 
the victims of early piano practice. There is a great 
difference in children, and while it is advisable to let 
some begin music lessons as young as five years, simply 
because they have much aptitude and inclination for it, 
it is positively cruel to make others do so- A child 
should have a good physical start, and be healthy, and 
his eyes should be examined by an oculist before he 
berius to read notes. At the present day many children 
have to wear glasses, and much harm can be done the 
eves if taxed at too early an age. It is only fair to give 
them a chance to get strong before making them work 
If a child positively dislikes to play the piano, and 


does n’t care for music, what is the use of obliging him 
to do it ? He may learn to read notes, and in the course 
of years to acquire more or less technic, but what pleas¬ 
ure will he or any one else derive from it? The sitting 
still to practice makes some children very nervous, and 
will eventually result in harm in such cases. There is 
nothing like a little discrimination in season in these 
matters. Eight or ten years is a very good age to begin 
study, as most children can bear the mental strain with 
ease at this age, and really go ahead mnch faster lor 
having waited. 

Going abroad to study has come to be a fad. The fad 
has become so prevalent, that in some places an utter 
ignoramus in music stands a better chance ol getting a 
salaried position as teacher, than a really excellent musi¬ 
cian who has only had the advantage ol American tute¬ 
lage. I wish people would realize that as far as actual 
instruction goes, one can get as good as Europe’s best 
here in America, and there are more good teachers 
here than there. It is well enough to go abroad if one 
knows what he wants, but comparatively few do. Those 
who know what they want, know that they can get it 
here, i.e., in instruction. Europe presents many advan¬ 
tages, musically, outside of teachers, which are not 
everywhere obtainable here, in the way of good music, 
smaller admission fees to public entertainments, and 
possibly a greater variety of music ; but these things are 
better appreciated when one has some thorough training 
than belore he is able to apply them in his own work. 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna are now names to conjure 
with, aud with most, as they themselves acknowledge, 
names only. Why encourage musieal Iraud by thinking 
that the name ot having "studied abroad” is worth 
wasting one’s time for? Why not try to show Ameri¬ 
cans that the genuine article is no less genuine because 
it is to be lound in America than it is in Paris and 
Berlin. Gold is gold, whether found in your bags or in 
those of some one else, but sometimes, one must confess, 
the greater the distance, the greater the enchantment 
surrounding. When you pick it up here, you prefer to 
pay to have it from somewhere else. 

Then, too, an immense amount of rubbish in the shape 
of musical ideas, which no sensible teacher could ever 
have invented, has been brought into this country by 
the seekers for information abroad. All the best foreign 
teachers have been woefully misrepresented by their 
American pupils, who, for some reason, national or in¬ 
dividual, seem to lack all musical intelligence, whatever 
other kind they may possess. A good teacher does not 
teach nonsense. If there is a best way to do things, 
some other way is not as good, aud if graceful, intelligent, 
meaning work, quiet and musical, at the piano is right, 
then no good teacher is going to advise the perfectly 
ridiculous and silly things which some Americans would 
seem to have learned from them. I am astonished that 
supposedly intelligent Americans should give credence 
to this imported nonsense, chiefly because it proves that 
many “ musical ” people can not be so musical alter all. 
Americans have a great universal fault. They are in a 
tremendous hurry. It would seem as il they are always 
rushing for a train which they have barely time to reach. 
Now, this accomplishes great tilings in its way, hut in 
art nothing can be gained, and all that is good must be 
lost through baste. We understand a good deal about 
music, taken altogether, and we accomplish a good deal 
in the aggregate at home. But those who do the work 
are patient and sensible, and they do not aspire to fame 
without effort. When a way to attain it without effort 
is really discovered, no one will he blamed for choosing 
that way, but as yet it has not been found. The most 
talented musicians in this country have nearly all more 
or less foreign blood in their veins. Pure American 
blood may contain equal capacity to any in the world, 
but its ability in mnsic is not proportionately great, nor 
will it ever he until we understand the nature of art as 
other countries do. . . 

The Germans are good students and earnest in their 
work. They value time more than Americans do, and 
while they labor more continuously, they enjoy life 
more at the same time. A German shows no surprise 
when yon tell him he must work years for certain tilings, 
when an American shows not only surprise, but disgust, 
disappointment. In the rush and bustle of American 
daily life, sentiment, as a practical thing, has been swept 
away, and because of this art suffers. In European 
countries this spirit of unrest is not found, and the peo¬ 
ple there enjoy everything from a poetical standpoint, 
and take plenty of time about it. The German home is 
home in every sense of the word, and among their great¬ 
est men there is a childlike love of simplicity. If one 
does not know as mnch as they, one meets with encour¬ 
agement, friendliness, not disparagement and conde¬ 
scension such as one is always encountering here among 
those who know the least. True worth is appreciated 
and art is loved for its own sake. Ostentation and love 
of notoriety are not among their characteristics. They 
are a sincere, whole souled, aud lovable people. Can 
you not understand the effect that such an atmosphere 
exerts on its people? The higher things of life have a 
chance to develop ; they are only satisfied with the best 
and the majority of them work for it. 
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ADVANTAGES FOR MUSIC STUDENTS IN 
VARIOUS EUROPEAN CENTERS. 

BY KI>VVAUI> BAXTER PERRY. 

I. 

Milan. 

Jfy Dear Kludt.—l begin the first of my promised 
letters on musical opportunities in the vurious European 
centers, here on the classic soil of snnny Italy. When 
our many American studeuts start upon or contemplate 
a trip to Europe for the purpose of continuing their 
musical education, the question immediately arises, 
" Where had we better go to find the best instruction 
and the best collateral advantages, so as to derive the 
greatest benefit from our sojourn abroad ? ” Probably 
every prominent musician, with a European experience 
behind him, is the recipient of more inquiries upon tbis 
subject than upon any other one connected with a musi¬ 
cal career. 

Choice of a Place to Study. 

Europe is a big place, and when all countries and all 
languages on this side of the water are strange to the 
student, it liecomca of the utmost importance, especially 
if time and money are limited, to ascertain at the out¬ 
set where one can live best, learn best, and work best. 
First, there is the country to 1* decided upon, and here 
the choice always lies for the music student between 
Germany, Italy, and France. After tbis is determined, 
there are, in each of the above-named countries, a 
number of leading cities, rival musical centers, each 
with famous schools, each with enthusiastic partizans, 
and each presenting claims to attention and patronage ; 
so that the inexperienced student is confused, often mis¬ 
led, and seldom bits at first trial the place most advan¬ 
tageous for his particular needs and progress. 

The present series of papers will give a successive 
account, as accurate and impartial as possible, of the 
various music centers of Europe, with the latest 
items of iuformation concerning teachers, methods, con¬ 
certs, cost of tuition, living expenses, etc., so that the 
student reading them may judge for himself of their 
comparative advantages, and be aided to make a wise 
choice. This article will lie devoted to music study in 
Italy, and especially Milan. 

Italian Cities. 

When we speak of music study in Italy, it is usually 
Milan or Florence that is meant. Other cities are grad¬ 
ually coming to the front, notably Rome, Naples, and 
Bologna ; and of these three it may lie said that very 
recently they hnve made so decided a stride forward as 
to threaten the supremacy of Milan if the progress con¬ 
tinues ; but in the past, and still in the present, Milan 
and Florence, and chiefly the former, boast a radical 
pre-eminence, both in reputation and in the advantages 
offered. 

Fob Instrumental Students. 

First, let me say that for all students of instrumental 
mnsic Italy is practically out of the question, that is, 
for a prolonged stay. A flying visit, to behold and en¬ 
joy the manifold art treasures in painting, architecture 
and sculpture, bequeathed by a by gone age of splendor, 
will well repay the coet in time and money even to the 
music student, as a liberal addition to his stock of general 
culture and information ; for the day is long past when 
a musician was expected to be jHwted about nothing in 
particular except the instrument upon which he per¬ 
formed. For the serious study of any instalment, how¬ 
ever, even the Italians freely admit that Paris, or any of 
the German mnsic centers, are greatly preferable. 
Most Italian pianists and violinists of any prominence 
have studied hi Germany, quite as universally as do 
Americans, and they are. few and, generally speaking, of 
no decided pre-eminence. We must, of conrse, make a 
notable exception in favor of Sgambati, at Rome, and 
perhaps also of Adini, at Florence. But one swallow 
does not make a summer, nor one or two artists a musi¬ 
cal standard and atmosphere. As a rule, the mastery of 
the piano especially is too long and laborious a task for 
the genial, talented, but indolent and unstable Italian 
temperament. 


Foe Vocal Students. 


For vocal studeuts, however, the case is very different. 
Italy, with its generally mild, equable climate, its 
musical, pre-eminently singable language, its national 
instinct for rhythm, declamation, and tone-color, and its 
centuries of vocal and operatic tradition, lures the 
young singer with a charm as natural as it is irresistible. 
It is true that in latter years a portion of this glory has 
departed, and much which could formerly be found only 
in Italy is now to be had in London or Paris. 

The Voyage. 

We will assume that the student has sufficient time 
and money for the usual four years’ course of training, 
j ust the period requisite for a college course in America 
and at about the same expense. We will assume the 
voice to be his specialty, and that he has chosen Milan 
as the place to spend the first two years. The easiest 
aDd pleasantest way to reach any of the Italian cities 
from America is to sail from New York, about the 
middle of September, by the southerly route of the 
North German Lloyd Line, taking a steamer in the 
Mediterranean service bound for Genoa. The passage 
will be smoother and far warmer than by any of the 
northerly routes. Nine days’ sail over a bland southern 
sea, agreeably broken once by the passage through the 
picturesque Azores Islands, brings him to Gibraltar, 
where half a day is allowed for passengers to go ashore 
and visit that most foreign, most fantastic, most cosmo¬ 
politan of cities, where representatives from every nation 
under the sun, with their peculiarcharacteristics and cos¬ 
tumes, jostle each other in the quaint narrow streets, 
under the grinning muzzles of four thousand English 
cannon, which defy the world from the strongest and 
most imposing fortress ever garrisoned. Three days 
more over the blue Mediterranean brings onr traveler to 
Naples, where another half day is given to seeing the 
city, the museum of relics from Pompeii, the famous 
aquarium, and different views of smoking Vesuvius. 
Then one day more along the Italian coast, and the 
voyage ends at Genoa. From here four hours by rail 
over an incredibly rough track, where one is shaken 
about iu the light compartment car until he fancies him¬ 
self in a corn-popper, bring one either to Florence or 
Milan, according to choice of destination, in time to find 
a boarding place and a piano, get unpacked and settled, 
and begin the inevitable straggle with the language’ 
liefore the opening of Conservatory terms about October 
10th. 

How to Leakn the Language. 


Une can derive little benefit from lessons of foreign 
masters until familiar with the language ; therefore, the 
more one knows of it before settling in a foreign land for 
study, the better. There is, of course, every facility 
for learning the mother tongue of a country here more 
easily and quickly than in America ; but if the student 
is entirely ignorant of it on arrival, he must allow at 
least six months, during which several hours a day 
must be given to the language, and so necessarily taken 
from practice ; and the sojourn in Europe must be 
planned somewhat longer than if he has already mas¬ 
tered the grammar and acquired a vocabulary before 
leaving home. 


The Italian conservatories differ widely from our 
in many important respects. They are not priva 
tablishments, ran at a venture for financial profit, 
pubhc educational institutions, more on the plan o 
common schools, managed and supported entirely e 
by the national or the local city government. In M 
for instance, with the exception of a tax of tw 
francs ($4.00), connected with the executing of ce 
official papers at the beginning of the second year 
pupils pay absolutely nothing for instruction, alth 
they may remain ten years. Tuition is free h 
students foreign as well as native, who can secnr, 

ission by passing the examination snecessfnlly 
Amencan mnsic pupil, therefore, once admitted t< 

ZZ27 y \, need 8l,0W DOthiD « in his estimal 
expenses for the cost of lessons. 

The so-called Royal Conservatories , of which ther 
four in Italy, at Milan, Rome, Naples, and Pale 
which take decider! precedence of all others in p 


estimation, and are generally supposed to maintain the 
highest standards and offer the greatest advantages, 
are under direct control of the King and the Minister of 
the Interior; the details of management being intrusted 
to a Musical Commission appointed by them, in con¬ 
junction with a Council consisting of the director and 
faculty of each institution. Other cities, like Florence, 
Bologna, Parma, Venice, in fact, most of the larger 
places, have what are called Municipal Schools of Music, 
managed by the city government through a Commission 
and Council, like the Royal Conservatories. 

Admission and Examinations. 

In all cases the salaries and all expenses are paid from 
the public funds. Unlike onr public schools, however, 
admission to these institutions is by no means easy. 
The members of the faculty have no financial interest in 
increasing the number of pupils; while their reputations 
as well as the ease and comfort of their work, depend 
wholly upon the quality of pupils secured. Every 
student must pass a severe examination, not only as to 
present attainment and past study, but as to natural 
ability, quality of voice, etc., before the Council re¬ 
ferred to, who then vote upon his admission to (he 
school, not directly yes or no, but by giving their esti¬ 
mate of his worth in several separate counts on the per¬ 
centage basis; and if the average reaches seven or more, 
on the scale of ten, he is admitted not only to all the 
advantages of the school gratis, but to all the prize com¬ 
petitions, most of the prizes offered being in cash, and 
if won, going far toward paying necessary living ex¬ 
penses. 

Very naturally, only the most promising pupils pass 
the ordeal successfully, and the attendance is therefore 
comparatively small; but the fact of admission, and 
still more of graduation, at one of these conservatories, 
is of great value to the student, as it amounts to a 
practical guarantee of ability. Pupils in voice receive 
daily lessons of twenty minutes to half an hour; in¬ 
strumental pupils four a week, with a number of ob¬ 
ligatory collateral studies, which must he carried on at 
the same time, such as sight-reading, harmony, musical 
history, and the like. Only six to ten pupils are as¬ 
signed to each teacher, who devotes to these the whole 
of the three hours a day which he gives to conser¬ 
vatory work, all teachers having the right to give pri¬ 
vate lessons outside. Students fearing to attempt, or 
failing to pass, the examination the first year, may 
secure private lessons of any of the conservatory pro¬ 
fessors, at the rate of from five to ten francs a lesson, 
as frequent and for as long a time as they desire, and the 
examination can he taken later, or, indeed, repeated 
each year without expense, as many times as the pupil 
has patience and courage to undergo it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the standards in 
these schools, especially in the Royal Conservatories, are 
high and the methods sound ; and students unable to 
enter, in obtaining lessons of one of their authorized 
professors, may feel safe in relying on judicious and able 
guidance. There are doubtless many excellent teachers, 
e-specially of voice, not connected with these institutions ; 
but as the choice of a teacher is of primary importance, 
and as serious mistakes are continually being made in 
this respect by American students who come here as 
strangers, it is always better, other things being equal, 
to fall back upon the official guarantee afforded by the 
title Professor in the Royal Conservatory.” 

Milan as a Center foe Voice Cui.tuke. 

Milan, as a center for voice culture, is still living on 
the name and fame of the great Lamperti, and since his 
death there seems to be no vocal teacher in Italy who 
can justly claim equality with him or any great pre¬ 
eminence over others. Vannnccini, of Florence, is 
perhaps the best known, and is highly spoken of in 
many quarters. Gallignani is the present director of 
the Royal Conservatory of Milan, where Lamperti 
taught and trained so many great singers, and is a com¬ 
poser of some prominence and a protcg6 of Verdi, a 
recent and valuable acquisition to the institution. 
Lamperti’s mantle seems to have descended by direct 
inheritance upon the shoulders of Mine. Pauline Vaneri 
Filippi, who was trained by him in his best days, made 
a successful concert career in her youth, and is his suc¬ 


cessor in the work here, teaching the same method, in 
the same school, even the same studio. The true Lam¬ 
perti traditions cluster about her, his acknowledged 
representative, while, in addition, she possesses a wide 
familiarity with modern developments in the vocal art, 
and with the French and German schools of music, 
which could not be said of Lamperti himself, or of 
many Italian vocal teachers of the present day. 

Expenses. 

A few words in regard to the expenses of the trip and 
sojourn here may not come amiss to readers who have 
a period of study in Europe in prospect. First-cabin 
passage by the line mentioned, from New York to Genoa, 
with good state-room, costs $90.00. About $G0.00 more 
should be allowed for incidentals on the ship, the stops 
at Gibraltar and Naples, a brief stay in Genoa, the trip 
to Milan, and necessary cost in getting settled. Board 
may readily be had here in private Italian families at 
moderate cost, from 100 francs ($20.00) a month up¬ 
ward, with respectable people, with most excellent 
facilities for learning the language, but not very comfort¬ 
able, accordiug to American ideas. There are also the 
usual boarding-houses, run to accommodate strangers, 
and for Italy quite fair. For such board as the average 
American student requires, about five francs, or $1.00, 
a day is the least that can be calculated upon, with 
wine, washing, and sometimes fire, extra. The conser¬ 
vatories do not provide homes or have anything to do 
with finding them for pupils, though the teachers, as a 
personal favor, will, of course, give necessary advice and 
information, and some of them take a few students as 
boarders into their own families. 

The expense of lessons depends, of course, wholly 
upon the number taken and the teacher selected, hut 
as a rough estimate another dollar a day may be 
reckoned to cover these and musical extras, snch as con¬ 
cert and opera tickets. Clothes and personal incidentals 
will be something less than at home, and can be kept 
within quite moderate limits if the student is econom¬ 
ically inclined. In round figures, then, I should say one 
onght to allow $150 for the trip to Milan, and $75 a 
month while here, from which may be deducted the 
price of tuition, if one is fortunate enough to he admitted 
to the conservatory. That allows for living comfortably, 
enjoying all necessary professional advantages, and a 
few moderate and advisable extras in the way of pleasure 
and general education. The summer may be pleasantly 
spent, at little, if any, additional expense, at the Italian 
Lakes, among the Apennines, or in the more adjacent 
parte of Switzerland. Many of tlie most famous Swiss 
resorts, with all their glories of Alpine scenery, are 
within but a few hours’ ride by rail from Milan, and the 
peerless Lake Como may be reached in an hour and a 
half. A point urged upon me in several quarters, and 
which I would therefore emphasize with parents and 
guardians, as well as with the students themselves, is 
that it is no kindness but a positive cruelty to send a 
young person to Europe for music study, without suffi¬ 
cient money to adequately cover the cost of living and 
education, and to enable him to take proper advantage 
of his opportunities. 

Concerts. 

In the way of facilities for hearing fine mnsic, the 
Italian cities offer less than would he expected. Of 
serious orchestral work there is practically nothing worth 
taking into account, and recitals by instrumental soloists 
are few. A fine string quartet at Florence gives a series 
of excellent chamber concerts there and in some of the 
neighboring cities, and in midwinter flying visits from 
traveling celebrities, botli vocal and instrumental, may 
always be expected. But really first-class presentations 
°f profound musical works are few and far between. 

Of vocal music something more and better may be 
said, particularly in two of its departments. Italian 
opera is, of course, at home here, and nearly every city 
has its opera honse and standing opera company ; while 
there is no better place to become familiar with chnrch 
music of the old solid school, as given in the cathedrals. 
It is disheartening to find, however, that even in Italy, 
the birthplace of the modern arts, popular taste seems 
drifting, as with us, to the comic and spectacular ; for 
the masterpieces of grand opera, even of the Italian 
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school, are not so often heard as something lighter and 
more amusing. 

The old and world-famous Scala here at Milan, the 
most noted opera honse in Europe for the past century, 
where all the best singers and operas of the Italian 
school have made their reputation, is closed for lack 
of funds. It has not been self supporting for many 
years, and the city fathers have grown tired of making 
up out of the public treasury an annual deficit of 
200,000 francs,—which looks as if opera in its best type 
was on the decline and losing its hold upon the people. 
This is an incalculable loss to the student, depriving him 
of what has been hitherto a very important factor in 
musical and especially operatic training, and one of the 
chief inducements to study at Milan. 

Still, Italy remains the land of song, where voices are 
trained, not strained as in Germany ; where singing 
seems as natural and easy as breathing, where sentiment 
and poetry are indigenous, growing without effort, ab¬ 
sorbing nourishment from the air, the sunlight, the very 
crumbling stones, where legends hang like moss and 
cling like ivy, and where the wonld-be vocalist should 
spend, if possible, a portion of his formative student 
years, but where he must not expect to receive a com¬ 
plete, well-rounded musical education. 

I To be continued.) 


A PEN PICTURE. 


BY F. ADA BALLOU. 


Much has been written of the pupil whose brains 
never act, of the fingers that are all thumbs, the half- 
interested ones, whose rich mammas pay (?) the bills, 
and expect the teacher to do the rest; of those who 
spend the lesson hour in gazing in hopeless wonderment 
at a fifth repetition of one idea and foggily try to grasp 
that there are two quarter-notes to a half-note ; that the 
scale ol' C major has no sharps or flats. But few have 
said anything about the pupil whose mother doesn’t 
expect her to play just like a professional at the end of 
the first term, or of the one who is all eagerness, and 
whose bright thoughts rejoice the heart of the teacher. 

I propose to amnse you for a few moments with a pen 
picture—of the other one; although crude, it is sug¬ 
gestive. 

A fair-haired, dark-eved little girl came to me one 
afternoon for tuition. I gave her an hour for the next 
day. At the appointed time she came, the little hands 
having been scrubbed until they looked parboiled. She 
was poorly dressed hut wholesomely clean and neat. 

“I am glad,” I remarked, “to see such nice clean 
hands.” “Thank yon, ma’am, I thought I’d make a 
clean start.” I smiled at the unconscious pun, and wc 
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can never forget how bright her eyes grew as each 
thought was given her, and liow eagerly she tried 
lo as I wished. Thinking to test her imaginative 
ers, I played Schumann’s “ Warnm?” and imagine 
surprise as I turned to look into the pretty dark eyes 
ee them filled with tears. 

That makes me feel as though God saw me when I 
sed’ ma this morning, and I guess His eyes are 
rt ^d and loving.” Then, with a funny little toss of 
head “You can paw the pianna as easy as if yon 
shellin’ peas; that powerful kind of music makes 
feel queer, like somebody tickled my backbone all 
way down.” 

oaths passed, and not a lesson did the child miss, 
never forgot what I told her, for she listened so 
ile-lieartedly to what I said. At one lesson, while 
dug Chopin’s Funeral March to her, I said, Now 
r tell me what yon thought while I played. 

; e was a slight pause, and-“ Well, I saw a lovely 
n , r i a dy, all laid out in white, with long, yellow curls, 
.•Truffled dress,-dead, and her mother was crying,- 
sav doesn’t the second part mean she got to 
’ ? The absurdity of it made me laugh heartily, 

' I said, “Leave out the ruffles, and yonr idea is 

ultivate the imaginative qualities in a pnpil. They 


do so much better work. The queer idea she liad of a 
scale may interest some. 

I had described the scale as having a good, strong 
tonic, or first tone, and a large dominant tone. “ It’s 
like a chain,” I said. The tonic is a large diamond 
from which little gems are made, and the dominant the 
clasp that brings them back to the tonic ; or, if yon prefer, 
thick of it as a railroad with two large cities and 
several important smaller ones. 

Imagine my surprise at the next lesson, when she said, 
“ I can ruse and fall my railroad all right; let’s see : the 
first note is a big city, and I run my cars along till I get 
to the next big place—tlie one that all the tracks lead to ; 
when I go up, I rise, and I just fall down so I won’t 
forget the fingering.” 

The idea-germ was a good one, so I developed it, and 
now, in teaching little ones the scale, I say : “ We have 
a railroad of eight miles, let ns say. The first station is a 
large city, which we call ‘ Tonic ’; the nextstop isa whole 
mile away, and is 1 Super-Tonic ’ ; then another mile, 
and we have ‘ Mediant’ ; then but a short half-mile, and 
we reach ‘Sub-Dominant,’ quite an important place; 
another mile, and we have the largest city on onr track, 
called ‘ Dominant,’” etc., etc., until the intervals are 
understood and learned. 

She often said to me, “ I make my mind the teacher, 
and my fingers the pupils. I do n’t get mad at them, 
because I know they work bard.” 

Any extra attention she appreciated so thoroughly. 
“ I shall try hard to please yon, because yon are so good 
to me,” she frequently said. 

It is very gratifying to a teacher to be appreciated and 
told so. She always sat down to the piano with clean 
hands and a conscientious heart, so her progress was 
great. 

Try it, little friends. Go to the piano as yon would to 
a dear friend ; make its voice ring tones of sweetest 
music to your ears ; if you approach it in this spirit, 
believe me, it will respond lovingly to yon. 

It can be ugly and defiant, too, if yon are ; so beware 
how its tones reflect or voice your thoughts. Be like my 
little sketch,—eager to learn, patient with yourself, 
appreciative, conscientious, full of love for the art beau¬ 
tiful,—a pupil whom it is a delight to teach and know. 


A CRIME AGAINST ART. 


BY K. A. SMITH. 

IF I were asked what is the one great fault of teachers, 
amateurs, or composers of the present day, I would make 
answer that for the teacher it lies in advancing the pnpil 
too fast—pushing him beyond his ability to understand 
or execute; for the amateur, in attempting works far 
beyond his own appreciation or his own skill to properly 
interpret and perform ; for the composer, in attempting 
composition, when he onght to he writing exercises, or 
in writing fugues when he should be confining his efforts 
to simpler works. We are all ambitions, let ns hope, 
but for what are we ambitions? If it lie reputation or 
lame, then let us wait a while until we deserve it in 
reality. If a pnpil is really in the second grade, what 
vexation of spirit is occasioned when a piece in the fourth 
grade is called for or attempted ! Does it make any better 
pupils to call them really better than they are ? No ! for 
it flatters the vanity to such a degree that indifferent 
work is apt to result. Nor does it add to the good name 
of the teacher. 

A still greater wrong is done to the cause of art by 
persons attempting compositions far beyond them. It is 
a crime to mangle the compositions of the masters to the 
degree often done i n so-called musical circles. No wonder 
tlie people are prejudiced against the classic in music 
when it is so mutilated by the disciples of mnsic that 
even its own composers would scarce recognize the de¬ 
formity. A trifle well done is infinitely more enjoyable 
than a great work poorly done. To gage ourselves and 
gage onr work as others gage ns, were the work of 
angels. But yet a little common sense remaineth to ns 
all ; let ns exalt that ! 
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Wiikn the composer has written a movement in the 
form of variations without, however, marking it (». e, 
the alow movement in Beethoven's great li major Trio, 
0|>. 97), the time of the dill’erent variations is only to he 
changed when it is especially marked. Why do so 
many players change tho time of every variation when 
the composer lias especially characterized the variation 
Ibrm by marking it Variation I, etc. ? ... If even 
the editor of a classical work has arbitrarily added such 
change of time, examine first such directions before you 
follow them unconditionally. 

Short cadenzas are frequently based on one and the 
same short motive— e. g., the following one by Beet¬ 
hoven— 



ran, if you play it in quite even rhythm, easily sound 
like an exercise ; bnt that would conflict with the char¬ 
acter of the cadenza; therefore, you should l»egin it very 
slowly and increase foree and motion by aud by. 

Long cadenzas, such as often occur in concertos, must 
not be played in the same strict rhythm in which the 
concerto has mostly to lie plnyed. Since these kinds of 
cadenzas were meant originally as improvisations, they 
must lie played in a free measure ; that is to say, they 
must keep their character of improvisation, whether 
they were written by the com (Kiser of the concerto or by 
somebody else. A cadenza, however, which is accom¬ 
panied by the orchestra, ns the one in Beethoven’s 
E tint .Major Concerto, is an exception. 

It is difficult to obtain exceptional facility. It is still 
more difficult to use it, then, exclusively in the service of 
pure art. 

Is-t a piece be preceded by some introductory chords, 
so as to connect by modulation different themes with 
each other. The hearer wants to he prepared, and 
listens more attentively if he knows whnt is coming. 
Bnt it the composer himself begins the piece with in¬ 
troductory measures, a prelndc is not necessary ; on the 
contrary, it wonld lie pleonasm. 

When the composer brings something surprising,— a 
false cadence, surprising intervals, chords, or the like, 
you most not play it ns if it onght to be so ; yon must 
make the hearer feel that something unexpected is 
coming,—for instance, in the first movement of Beet¬ 
hoven’s Sonata, Optra .">3, the passage after the repetition 
of the first theme. 

When Johann Sebastian Bach writes triplets for one 
hand, notes with dots after them for the other, he wants 
to have the sixteenths plnyed. not after the last note of 
the triplet hot together with it There are infallible 
proofs for this statement in bis works. Bach did not yet 
know the more correct bnt complicated method of writ¬ 
ing that is now used in snch eases. 


Art is to make man happy ; strong wine excites, 
terrible news crushes. 

In art, do not worship persons. 

When yon are to hear music ask what you are going 
to hear rather than whom you are going to hear. 

If, as a pupil, you succeed in playing successfully in 
public, yon will enjoy moch praise from the public as 
well as from the critic ; be glad of it without attaching 
too great importance to it. Bear in mind, the world 
will criticize you the more severely when you have be¬ 
come a master. 

Bain is blameful, but paiuful operations may have a 
successful result. 

A kindly reproof may give pain, but it does not 
wound ; hitter and scornful reproof is able even to lame 
strength. Ouly the objectionable and bad should be met 
in a harsh way. 

As dew aud sun are to the plant, so is encouragement 
to an artist, whether he be still a stndent or already a 
master. But Jean Paul goes too far when he says : 
“Next to air, praise is the most important condition of 
an artist’s life.” 

Train yourself early to play at sight. A ransician who 
meets with difficulties when he has to play the accom¬ 
paniment of a song unknown to him cuts a sad figure. 

He who has some knowledge of harmonic combina¬ 
tions will play twice as easily at sight as he who has no 
snch knowledge. 

When you play at sight, your eye must always be 
ahead of the fingers ; the following measure must be 
read while you are playiug the present one. 

But choose for playing at sight only works the diffi¬ 
culty of which you can overcome with the greatest 
facility. If yon take the second part (bass) in playing 
four-hand music, give your greatest attention to your 
left hand ; it is better that the middle voice be omitted 
than that the bass should be missing or should be wrong. 

Do not avoid playing from written notes; it is better 
practice for your eyes than the playing from engraved 
notes, where everything that belongs rhythmically to¬ 
gether is already arranged so that not much deciphering 
is needed. 



must not be played in the same way as the parallel 
passage in the beginning of the same movement: 
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everybody expects the “G;” A-flat is a surprise; it 
wonld be best, therefore, to lengthen the eighth rest a 
trifle, and then play the “ A » flat as softly as possible. 

But sneh things must never be interpreted as if one 
wanted to instruct the hearer. The object of playing is 
not to instruct other people, but to give them as high a 
degree of pleasure as possible. 

When you play an ensemble piece, or when you accom¬ 
pany a song, yon mnst not only read yonr part, hut you 
must also follow, with yonr eye, the other parts 
When yon play a work with orchestral accompani¬ 
ment, yon mnst know the score as well as you do your 
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As a student, yonr aim shonld be to accomplish some¬ 
thing good ; hut M a master yon may try to accomplish 
something excellent. 


The alisolnte beauty of a work of art, even in its 
gayest forms, is able to move one to tears. (Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro.”) 
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escape the public. Is it indifference or mere stn 
on its part? It is, rather, contempt for the artist 

worthwhile tronhling oneself about nobodies’ T 

w.ll be so long as art is considered a pastime, a distra 
and not as a sacred manifestation of life .—Rubinsh 

-A man feels a vocation. It .seizes his who! 
His ideas converge to that one unique end, to 
somethmg m some opera : something grand and b 
fnl. He sacrifices everything for it, and. lo ! one fir 
he finds that he is mistaken, that he had better 
entered another career. How can God permit a 
thus to adopt a false road ? It is enough to make c 
atheist. — ttubinste in. 


OPEN YOUR EYES. 


Never in the whole history of art have the earnest 
ones worked so hard to accomplish educational results as 
those who are working in the field of music to-day. 
From the work which is being done in the public 
schools, to those who control the great orchestras, every 
force is being directed toward interesting and bringing 
into the realm of music the mauy who have nothing to 
do in the matter except to permit themselves to he edu¬ 
cated up to this appreciation. Do you understand that 
every one is working for you? The organists and their 
choirs, the orchestras, mnsical clnbs and societies, in¬ 
dividuals, are giving their time and their strength to 
bring music within the reach of all of you, and to bring 
you into the understanding of music. Won’t you open 
yonr eyes to actual conditions? Won’t you put the 
romanticism and unhealthy sentimentality out of it? 
Undo music from the swaddling clothes which are 
stifling it. Leave it in its natural condition. Urge the 
students that you know to go to concerts. Teach the 
young people who have not all the money they want at 
their disposal, that it is better to go to the gallery fonr 
times than once to the parquet. Teach them to hear 
music every time it is possible, whether the name of the 
soloist he Paderewski or John Smith. Teach them that 
they must reflect a work of merit, whether the com¬ 
poser was bom in 1760 or 1860. Teach them the differ¬ 
ence between the word art and fad, and soon you will 
feel the change of atmosphere ; you will realize that there 
is a healthy, intelligent understanding, which may be 
likened to the truths and dignity of mathematics, or of 
divine poetry, among the young, instead of the paper 
novel romanticism which is holding the great art of 
music in chains of iron now.—E. F. Battee in “ Musical 
Courier .” 


PRIZES TO COMPOSERS. 


So great an interest has been manifested in the Prize 
Essay competitions instituted by The Etude during 
the past few years, with the result of bringing the jour¬ 
nal into relations with new writers, that the publisher 
has decided to make a similar offer in the province of 
musical composition. Much of the music submitted 
to publishers shows a great lack of an understanding 
of the principles upon which the construction of instru¬ 
mental music depends, and it is our endeavor to offer 
to composers an incentive to more systematic study and 
artistic work. 

We have decided to offer $50 in prizes, subject to the 
following conditions : 

The competition is open to ail readers of The Etude. 

All compositions entered in this competition mnst be 
for piano solo, based upon a motive formed from the 
following letters : C, B, C,* the choice of.time, rhythmi¬ 
cal figure, reiteration of one or more of the notes, key, 
etc., being left to the composer. 

A second theme may he used in the composition, to 
he invented by the composer, and the fitness and musical 
beauty of this theme shall he considered in making the 
awards. 

All compositions must be in this office not later than 
April 1st. 

Competent judges will he appointed by the editor, 
who shall make up their decisions separately. 

The compositions awarded prizes will he published in 
The Etude and will become the property of the pub¬ 
lisher. 

The first prize will he $25, the second, $15, and the 
third, $10. 

The judges reserve the right to reject all compositions 
entered if none meet the required standard. All manu¬ 
scripts rejected will be returned. 

In sending manuscripts use a nom de plume or motto, 
and send us at the same time a sealed envelope contain¬ 
ing yonr name and address, with the nom de plume or 
motto written on the outside of the envelope. 

•Same as Rubinstein used in his “ Melodie in F." 
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HOW TO MAINTAIN PUPILS’ INTEREST. 

by wai.demar mai.mene, mus. b. 

One of the great secrets of success in the musical pro. 
fession lies in the ability to interest pupils. Private 
teaching can not be done on the same principle as class 
teaching; in the former we are often forced to indulge 
pupils, something which is impossible in classes. 

Perhaps there is no branch of education in which we find 
a greater variety of tastes and temperaments than among 
music pupils. Most parents look upon music as a sort of 
necessary social accomplishment, and as such desire 
their children to attain a certain degree of proficiency. 
While technical exercises are essential, yet most children 
dislike them, because they are at first dry and uninter¬ 
esting to them. If it he impossible to coax the child to 
play unmelodions finger exercises, I would dispense with 
them rather than lose the pupil or make him disgusted 
with music, hoping that when he had grown older ambi¬ 
tion might fire his soul for better work. Meanwhile I 
wonld give short, simple, and attractive airs in which the 
left hand had arpeggios and legato passages, so that un¬ 
consciously he would practice technical exercises under 
the guise of the charm of melody. 

Dr. Root says : “ Acquiring musical knowledge should 
be a pleasure ; first, because music comes naturally from 
a pleasant and happy state of mind ; aud, secondly, be¬ 
cause it does not help to cultivate and improve our affec¬ 
tions unless we like it. There is no study in the world 
so easily made pleasant as music, and if it is not made 
so, the teacher should not scold his pupils—the fault is 
not with them. The best educators say that lack of in¬ 
terest in any kind of school is plain proof of the incap¬ 
acity of the teacher, unless there be some extraordinary 
cause for it. It is doubly so in music, because of the 
nature of the subject. Teachers, let us prepare ourselves 
to do good work—first, by fitting ourselves to give good 
examples ; and, secondly, by acquiring well the art of 
teaching.” 

Herbert Spencer, in his work on “ Education,” offers 
some excellent suggestions ; if a certain plan of instruc¬ 
tion does not create a pleasurable excitement in thepnpil 
it should be relinquished, even when theoretically con¬ 
sidered it seems the best, as the child’s inteUectual in¬ 
stincts are more trustworthy than our reasonings. 

Many teachers lay too much stress on a certain method 
or system which they pursue with all pupils alike, mak¬ 
ing no distinction in regard to age or natural capacity. 
They were taught a certain system which they would 
swear by as the only one leading to success, as some 
religious fanatics assert that their creed is the only pass¬ 
port to Heaven. I have been told that there were cer¬ 
tain teachers, who had for forty years been using “ Ber- 
tini’s Method,” aud who would not even examine any 
other, no matter how highly it was recommended. 

A teacher should certainly be progressive euough to 
study more than one method or instruction book, in order 
to keep up with the times, and select that which suits a 
particular case. A physician does not give the same 
prescription to all patients suffering from the same dis¬ 
ease, hut varies it according to the age and constitution 
of the sick person. 

r j' e late Professor Bryce says : “ Our methods of 
caching ought always to be founded on a careful consid¬ 
eration of the nature of the tiling taught The husband¬ 
man i s guided j n the nature of his operation by the 
ature of the seed lie lias to sow. Even a carpenter 
'aries liis mode of putting a nail into a piece of wood 
crordfflg to the form, size, aud material of the wood.” 

Buskin tells ns that “nothing is of the least use to 
young people (nor, by the way. of much use to old ones) 
mt w nat interests them.” 

It is not an uncommon thing with many teachers, in 
taking up a j^t 0 f studies by Loeschhorn, Heller, or 
o'ernoy, etc., to use them in the order in which they 
are printed without regard to progressive difficulties. 

In explaining some new point, teachers should study 
® lr Phraseology carefully, avoiding ambiguous words 
n verbose language ; nor is it necessary that the pupil’s 

answers should he given in a stereotyped form. Such 
nswers are often given without the pupil’s reflecting and 
oroughly understanding the exact meaning. Let him 
■sown thinking and reasoning, even if his expressions 

“PPear a little crude at times. 

a PPy the teacher who succeeds in making his pupils 
re iant, so that they can prepare their lessons without 
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his help. It is hut too often the custom of teachers, when 
giving a new piece to play it over in a rapid tempo, with 
the frequent result that the pupil becomes hut a mere 
imitator. 

Dr. Temple, in his work on “ University Extension,” 
makes a very pertinent remark when he says : 

“ AH the best cultivation of a child’s mind is obtained 
by the child’s own exertions, and the master’s success may 
he measured by the degree in which he can bring his 
scholars to make such exertions absolutely without aid, 
—that divine and beautiful thing called teaching ; that 
excellent power whereby we are enabled to help people 
to think for themselves ; encouraging them to endeavors, 
by dexterously guiding those endeavors to success ; turn¬ 
ing them from their error just when, and no sooner than, 
their error has thrown a luminonsness upon that which 
caused it; carefully leading into typical difficulties, of 
which the very path we lead them by shall itself snggest 
the solution ; sometimes gently leading them, sometimes 
leaving them to the resources of their own unaided en¬ 
deavors ; till, little by little, we have conducted them 
through a process in which it would be almost impossible 
for them to tell how much is their own discovery, how 
much is what they have been told.” 


Such eloquent words from an eminent and experienced 
educator, although he was not a musician, should stimu¬ 
late every music teacher to renewed efforts, so that his 
pupils may hear his name in grateful remembrance long 
after his earthly toils shall have ended. 

Slowness in comprehending is, no doubt, very trying to 
teachers, but so long as there is willingness to learn it is 
not half so provoking as conceit on the part of the pupil 
xvho overestimates his own capabilities, and who, if the 
teacher does not indulge him, will undervalue the 
teacher’s ability and good intention. “Be patient in 
all things ” is no doubt a good maxim, and let it Ire re¬ 
membered that there are other things in the world more 
distressing and annoying than teaching music. 

Weak-minded parents often look upon talent as genius 
and their offspring as being a prodigy ; such children are 
generally precocious and spoiled by their parents, who 
often want to dictate what pieces their darlings shonld 
be taught, although they themselves have not the slight¬ 
est knowledge of music. While I pity the teacher who 
is circumstanced like that, I can only recommend diplo¬ 
macy ; give way as far as you can ; if not, give up the 


pupil. 

If musical instruction, be it instrumental or vocal, 
aims at something higher than mere mechanical dexter¬ 
ity, then there can he no more efficient means to cultivate 
anil develop the intellect, call forth the latent powers of 
the mind than the study of harmony. Its relation to a 
musical education stands on a par with the study of 
geometry, algebra, logic, etc., in an academical course. 
No one can possibly deny that these studies enlarge the 
mind, the power of perception and sound reasoning, 
while all who have gone through a course of instruction 
iu harmony will admit that increased facility in reading 
music at sight, memorizing, and a more thorough appre¬ 
ciation of the composition was thereby attained. 

It is an indisputable fact that few of our teachers 


trained in this country have made harmony a serious 
study. It is not so in Europe, where it is obligatory for 
HI musical students to have at least an elementary 
knowledge of the same. One of the drawbacks in 
America is that the study of harmony is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the pupil, and. besides, having to pay an extra 
fee is often a good reason for avoiding it. 

Another cause of treating this study with indiffer¬ 
ence even by some who have commenced it, lies in the 
fact that it is taught by most teachers in a dry, dogmatic 
manner like so many mathematical rules and excep¬ 
tions, instead of making it interesting by the composi¬ 
tion of short melodies, leading gradually to more extended 
ones, and analysis of classical compositions. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that as a person s 
character is judged by the friends with whom he “sp¬ 
ates so will pupils also form an opinion about their 
teachers hv the musical works and books with which lie 
teaii e RWranhies of musicians shonld cer- 

ofTfi.”.library , h.«b»M ,l» 
•r - , , \vell informed on all musical events of the 

ti .- Ef■.c.nrss s 

shonld" keep in’his studio » mnsicol periodical *hi, h 
directly With the branch of music which he 
iShes and which the pupil may have a chance to 
peruse while waiting for his lesson. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM. 


BY W. I. GATES. 

In the matter of the choice of music for teaching pur¬ 
poses there are two extremes to be considered and a cen¬ 
tral ground that blends somewhat of these extremes into 
a happy medium. On the one hand is that style of music 
that is purely technical,—that which, when the technic 
is extracted, may he laid aside. At the other extreme 
is the music that is written for music’s sake alone, 
wherein the technical difficulty has not been considered. 
This is the pure art product. 

Between these two lie those numerous compositions 
that, while they have an artistic reason for being, have, 
atthe same time, certain technical points, figures of speech, 
as it were, that give them a double value to the student. 
While he gains technic he likewise gains music. While 
he is doing musical drudgery he is led to forget that fact 
by the musical character of the results. 

By far the larger proportion of musical pupils are study 
ing for the acquirement of a modicum of mnsical ability 
such an amount as will enable them to make a fair show¬ 
ing at their chosen instrument, to please their friends, 
and more especially to please themselves. The smaller 
proportion hope to he ranked as advanced amateurs, or 
to make their living by teaching. 

And, again, of both classes there is hut a small propor¬ 
tion that continue study longer than a year or two. 

Now, what nonsense it is to keep such persons on a 
sawdust diet of Czerny, Koehler, et al. (the technical ex 
treme that I have mentioned), when, by a judicious se¬ 
lection from the medium ground, the student might ae- 
qnire with his technic somewhat of a musical repertory, 
a taste for that which is intrinsically good, and at the 
same time enjoy his work a hundred per cent. more. 

On the other hand, it is bnt foolishness of another kind 
to let loose the whole swarm of B’s on the head of the de¬ 
fenseless pupil at the earliest moment that his technic 
will permit. Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Billow,— these 
B’s are immensely large for the youngster to attempt to 
hive. Let him pass through the middle ground to reach 
them. 

A diet exclusively of meats is one thing ; exclusively 
of sweetmeats, is another ; either one is bound to be in¬ 
jurious. Bnt a judicious mixture may give strength and 
health. 

Another phase of the choice of a happy medium is in 
steering between theextremeof trashy, so-called popular, 
music on the one hand, and the (to the pupil) dry classics 
on the other. Most pupils begin with a well-developed 
liking for the trashy. A small proportion gain a love for 
the classics, but a still larger number wind up by hating 
them. This unfortunate state of affairs is caused by giv¬ 
ing them too early that from the classics which they can 
not understand or digest. 

Pupils should progress naturally from the trashy 
through the popular classic to the strictly classic,—from 
the stage of such silly saccharinitics as the “ Maiden’s 
Prayer” and the “June Bugs Galop” through the 
pleasing melodies of such writers as Bohm, Godard, 
Scharwenka, Mozart, and Mendelssohn to the Bach, Beet¬ 
hoven, and Brahms standpoint. Too much anxiety on the 
part of the teacher to rush the pupil from the one extreme 
across to the other has cost many a person his love for the 
good and the beautiful in music. 

And so we may again say that there is a happy medium 
where the pupil may find both technic and real music, 
and where he is pleased at the discovering of new fields 
without being dismayed by the array of technical difficul¬ 
ties before him, or by abstrnseness of the musical thought. 


_A great fact dominates the modern musical world, 

that is, the emancipation of instrumental music. Pre 
viously a vassal of vocal music, it suddenly sprang up, 
revealed a new world and ranged itself as a rival of its 
old mistress. Since this revolution, whose hero was 
Beethoven, the two powers have been ceaselessly at war. 
although each has its own domain,—one that of opera 
and oratorio, the other that of the symphony concert and 
chamber m usic. —So M Sairns. 
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THE OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 

Distorted, degraded, demoralized ; sheltering beneath 
its plausible respectability presumptions of the grossest 
sort; a scapegoat compelled to answer for every crime in 
the vocal catalogue ; loaded with the stigma of every pos¬ 
sible grade of incompetcncy ; a shield behind which 
ignorance wards off the thrusts of disappointed hopes ; a 
cloak in which charlatanry and pretense enfolds itself 
and beguiles the unwary and aspiring student into con¬ 
fidences which are follower! by despair and wreck ;—all 
because of a name which, except to the few, comprehends 
only an indefinite significance, even that being borrowed 
from the faded glories of a remote past and forced into 
artificial existence in an unnatural and unfriendly soil. 
The partially equipped status of the vocal profession is 
accountable for this in part; not less, however, than the 
credulity of the average vocal aspirant. Our purpose is 
to answer clearly the question, so frequently put and 
vaguely answered, “ What is the old Italian method ? ’’ 
—and in so doing to settle, beyond cavil and finally, the 
necessity at least for further impositions—and to remove 
the mask of mystery surrounding the subject, which has 
lieen its greatest charm. The old Italian method relates 
strictly to the mode of technically developing the vocal 
instrument, irrespective of ita quality or condition —the 
process illustrating a sequence absolutely perfect so far as 
the uses to which voices are to be put can be related to it. 
In other words, the training afforded by this system held 
in view the perfect rendering of the music most in vogue 
when that system was formulated—viz., the Italian 
opera. 

“ Irrespective of its quality or condition.” By that is 
conveyed the truth which so many, unfortunately, over¬ 
look. They associate the Italian method with a certain 
quality of tone, a certain mnnner of taking a tone, or a 
certain condition of vocal attainment in some way dis¬ 
tinctive. The old Italian method does not begin with 
tone production or the study of the quality, nnd has but 
little to do with the peculiarities of the instrument; it 
takes the tone as it finds it, in whatsoevercondition, and 
beginning there, snbjects it persistently ton prescribed 
routine, which rootine is as fixed and unalterable as n 
system can lie made by the combined experience of mas¬ 
ter minds covering a period of nearly two centuries. 
This is indisputable. While many, perhaps most of the 
old method writers allude, in their inevitable and stereo¬ 
typed prologues or introductions, to quality, they, know¬ 
ing well the utter hopelessness of expressing their ideas 
in type, proceed at once to the business of ringing —that 
is, of training the voico as they find it by the old Italian 
formula, trusting to that formnln to enlarge, strengthen, 
and qualify the voice for its prospective use, and, while so 
doing, to eradicate the defects existing in the voice ; and, 
happily, but not strange to relate, the results are consist¬ 
ent and satisfactory. All we find relating to the old 
Italian method in the writings of those whom we can 
quote as authority is of no value in the way of sugges¬ 
tions as to how tone formation, pure and simple, should 
tie acquired, finch terms as tone placing, or voice build¬ 
ing were not known or rarely indulged in, except as they 
were alluded to synonymously in the advanced stages of 
development. As before stated, the system presupposed 
the tone an established fact, ready to be acted upon, ex¬ 
panded, and matured by the old Italian method. It seems 
almost superfluous to illustrate, but to avoid any misun¬ 
derstanding let ns compare the tone of a promising and 
established voice to a perfectly formed and talented child. 
The old Italian method recognized the voice already ex¬ 
isting clearly an entity, characteristic and worthy of de¬ 
velopment, no less truly than the parents look with 
pride upon the possibilities of attainment of their per¬ 


fectly formed and talented child. In either case, the 
process of culture may comprehend infinite improvement 
and the incorporation of endless charms and graces not 
even suggested at the outset; hut such amplification 
would shed luster upon the system by which either the 
voice or child were developed, bearing no relation whatso¬ 
ever to the formation of the voice or the gifts of the child. 
It is to this peculiar power of maturing and enlarging 
the scope of the instrument that the old Italian method 
is indebted for its glory and its influence. When prop¬ 
erly understood and traditionally followed, this influence 
is as potent to-day as when so generally and successfully 
practiced. 

Let us now consider the subject from two standpoints : 
First, what condition was held as the proper one, to 
which might be applied the old Italian method ? and 
second, how was the old Italian method applied ? Re¬ 
ferring to the requisite condition, it is clear that the 
demands of the times during the period in which the 
system of development known as the old Italian method 
was perfected were strictly operatic; thus, voices that 
were ordinary were never considered ; no attention was 
paid to a voice until it was brought into notice by the 
fact of its exceptional value, indicated by a strongly 
asserted individuality. It might be in the direction of 
quality, strength, compass, or elasticity ; but in what¬ 
ever lay its virtue, if it promised well for operatic pur¬ 
poses it was then rigidly disciplined by the old Italian 
method with that end in view, and was counted success¬ 
ful only in the measure that it met and filled the re¬ 
quirements of the stage. This differs from the custom 
of the present day in that there have been great advances 
along the line of preparatory culture. Voices with little 
of promise in any particular have, by careful treatment, 
frequently covering a number of years of patient 
drudgery, been brought to the condition that would 
have been called by the old Italian masters, promising; 
they could then be taken and passed through the old 
Italian system of drill for the stage. That is precisely 
what shonld be done to-day. This points clearly to the 
difference in the influence of the times. Then only 
voices naturally most excellent were thought worthy of 
consideration. Now, so many opportunities for the use of 
voices have served to develop them to a certain point, 
and so much has been added to the general knowledge of 
how to establish nnd perfect vocal resonance as a foun¬ 
dation for advanced study, that were the technicalities of 
the old Italian method better appreciated as relating to 
the already established condition, and from that point 
properly understood and applied, there could be wrought 
a much higher average of results as well as many more 
exceptionally fine artists. The error and presumption 
of the uninformed teachers of the present day lies in 
their assuming that this work of primarily establishing 
the voice comes nnder the head of, or is in any way re¬ 
lated to, the system under discussion. 

Now let ns take np the second clause in our proposi¬ 
tion, and explain the application of the old Italian 
method, its purposes and its results. 

The system deals with the voice from the standpoint 
of its first and greatest artistic requirement—viz., 
control. This requirement, which so diversifies the 
vocal power, may be classified into three groups, as fol¬ 
lows : 

Sustaining, which includes the mezza di voce the 
portamento, and the hold in full, half, and echo voiie. 

Agility, which includes the various scales in all 
tempos, the vocalises, solfeggio, the embellishments such 
as mordenti, grupetti, trill, etc. 

Interpretation, in which all of the preceding are ap¬ 
plied in songs, recitatives, arias, and cadenzas. 

The system is progressive to a degree, based upon and 


adjusting its difficulties with great exactness to the 
gradually lessening limitations of the vocal instrument 
under cultivation. Sustained tones are followed by 
short scale groups in easy compass, always accompanied 
by solfeggio exercises and vocalises, built upon intervals 
which are extended as a stndy of the scales is advanced. 
To this from time to time as the voice responds is added 
special treatment for the various embellishments, the 
work being rendered practical, as opportunity presents 
itself, by the introduction of Italian songs and arias of 
appropriate degrees of difficulty. The modem teacher 
of singing will scarcely credit the severity or undeviat¬ 
ing exactness with which this system is carried out, 
and it is hardly possible in the present day to find 
teachers who use either scale groups or vocalises that 
are at all comparable on the score of difficulty to those 
identified with the old Italian system. The facility 
with which singers of that period conquered technical 
obstacles can only be explained by the care with which 
they were taught and the great length of time which 
they were accustomed to devote to perfecting the voice 
through this method. The ingenuity of the brightest 
minds was taxed to multiply the rhythmic and melodic 
difficulties in the study of coloratnre. One has only to 
examine the pages of cadenzas, arpeggios, and scales, 
in every conceivable permutation and written in all 
modes, to appreciate the value of the system ; to cease 
to wonder at the exceptional brilliancy of the singers of 
the old school. 

Thus, in brief, have we arrived at the peculiar and 
unquestioned purpose of the work in vocal art so fre¬ 
quently alluded to as the old Italian method. It does 
not place voices by any traditional rule, but develops 
them by a system proven more perfect than any or all 
others, enabling the artist to do all that can be required 
in the highest grades of art work. It is no chance group¬ 
ing of melodies, exercises, and scales ; the method is care¬ 
fully worked out and systematically applied, covering all 
points, revealing to its faithful followers marvels of power, 
agility, color, warmth,—in fact, according as the voice 
expands under its molding influence, all that can possi¬ 
bly be granted to the individuality in question. It dif¬ 
fers from all other modes of development in the rigidity 
of its demands and in the supremacy of its results ; its 
penalties for disloyalty are as severe as its emoluments 
are great to the faithful. Through it many have become 
famous; without it, lasting fame as a singer is impossible. 


NORDICA ON PRACTICING.. 

In a recent number of an English Journal Madam 
Nordica has contributed the first of two articles en¬ 
titled “Advice to Young Singers.” There is much 
sound sense in what the gifted vocalist has written, 
though, of course, some of it is rather obvious—as advice 
is apt to be. On the other hand, it is precisely the 
obvious that the student will not notice, of which the 
following advice on practicing is an example : “One of 
the first things that the young pupil will be concerned 
to know is the amount of daily practice she should devote 
to her work. Upon this point it is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule, since it is a matter depend¬ 
ing wholly upon the strength, ability, and inclination of 
the pupil, and shonld be regulated accordingly. Every 
girl knows that it is harmful to continue any physical 
exercise until a sense of weariness sets in. The athlete 
will tell you that he ceases exercising long before he 
begins to experience any feeling of exhaustion. The pre¬ 
cise analogue is found in vocal culture, although here we 
have not only a physical exercise,—that of certain muscu¬ 
lar cords in the back of the throat,—but also no small 
demand upon the intelligence, for much thought must 
be given to the proper tone production and how to 
obtain it. Therefore the young girl may practice just 08 
long as she feels that she is benefiting herself and not 
beginning to perceive a sense of weariness. Just as 
surely as the hours of practice are continued beyond the 
strength of the pupil, just so surely will she feel the 
results of it upon the second day. She shonld, there¬ 
fore, leave off while she still has a strong desire to 
continue.” 
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CONVENIENT maxims, formulas, etc., for 
VOICE TEACHING. 

by fbedekic w. hoot. 

rrliroach a mistake la the proof-reading department of Tun 
r-'Inr an addenda to follow the French paradox was not used, 
“a,; article at that point shonld be followed by the follow- 
* instead of the translation as given. “If one reads tins, I am 
Xt I am: therefore, I am not what I am,' he condemns it as a 

silly contradiction."] 

Another important formula might be cast iu this same 
mold, if we consider only the three desirable features of 
it But an undesirable feature is also one we constantly 
encounter, so it must, for practical purposes, he in¬ 
cluded. I refer to the four levels or places iu the an¬ 
atomy at which voice nitty seem to he produced. 

1. The level of the throat (always wrong), 
o’ The level of the mouth (a free, childish, uncolored 
tone, useful in the earlier stages of voice culture and for 
some shades of expression). 

3. The level of the bridge of the nose (a more mature 
tone, in which most of the work of vocalization is done). 

4. The level of the forehead (the flower of voice cul¬ 
ture; the mellow and emotional tone which comes of 
perfect vocal training). 

There are three kinds of effort which, rightly or 
wrongly, may he made to add power to tone : 

1. Breath pressure. 

2. Register effort. 

3. The resonating process. 

Some considerations of this sort fall into pairs, the 
two parts illustrating each other by contrast. Here are 
some of these : 

Addition and Subtraction. 

As a vocal tone is the result of many separate actions, 
as these actions have to be applied in varying degrees ot 
power, and as certain natural and ready throat actions 
which interfere with the voice must be eliminated entirely 
from vocal method, voice development proves to be a 
daily process of addition and subtraction, certain 
muscular actions being stimulated and others suppressed. 

Objective and Subjective. 

This distinction regarding mental attitude is a valuable 
suggestion to the voice teacher, as he discriminates in 
his work with his pupils between that which turns the 
attention inward for the purpose of forming the habits 
of vocal method, and outward in the interest of that 
subtle current which one mind can send to another, and 
which is variously denominated sympathy, magnetism, 
warmth, expression, feeling. 

Principle, not Personality. 

This is in the line of the foregoing contrast, but reach¬ 
ing somewhat deeper. As oue studies singing, it shonld 
be borne in mind that the principle to lie arrived at is 
music, not display. The teacher who will not take a 
good idea from another for fear lie may seem to subor¬ 
dinate himself, or who holds to a wrong notion because 
it is his own, is putting personality before principle, and, 
in consequence, is falling behind in the march of pro¬ 
gress. 

Quality before Quantity. 

This is trite, but is, nevertheless, one of the most ex¬ 
cellent maxims to keep iu mind during the formation of 
vocal method. Quantity of breath and quantity ot 
tone are likely to bury the small sprouts of desirable 

growth. 


While speaking of pairs, let us mark this fact: 

Technical exercises for the voice properly go iu pairs. 

Almost any line of exercise can he overdone, and from 
being advantageous it may become harmful. Practice in 
a divergent line should properly go with it to secure an 
equilibrium of resource. For instance, a voice is rarely 
good from the technical standpoint, and never effective 
for shades of expression, without development in both 
the clear and the somber timbers. There is hardly a 
vocal exercise in the entire list of effective ones that 

oes not need to he counterbalanced by a sort of op¬ 
posite. 


A self-evident truth, which, however, needs 
nr ged upon the attention of some pupils (not 
some teachers) is this : 


THE ETUDE 


The beginning of anything may be very unlike its final 
development. 


Any oue who wishes roses to grow in his garden would 
do well to be patient with certain green thorny bushes 
for a while. If he maintains that thorn bushes are not 
satisfactory, and that he will discharge the gardener un¬ 
less he manages so that what comes to sight from out of 
the earth shall have soft petals folding together upon 
each other, the gardener to keep his situation may go to 
raisiug cabbages for roses. 

In view of the frequently expressed opinion that to 
sing naturally is the best way to use the voice, I will 
offer this thought: 

A good method of singing is not natural but may in time 
be made to seem so. 

The “natural ” pitch of the voice is that at which one 
uses the speaking voice. The singing voice must average 
about an octave higher. The “natural” act of breath¬ 
ing is to inhale slowly and exhale quickly. For singing 
it is the opposite. And so on with the whole process. 

Another thought that does not fall in with current no¬ 
tions but which is useful in teaching is: 

The voice, when produced with the greatest ease and 
freedom, is colorless, without expression. 

The practical bearing of this is that the necessity often 
arises of temporarily laying aside in practice certain val¬ 
ued qualities in tone, in order to relieve the voice of 
limitations and constraint. In the effort for free and eftec- 
tive tone the thought may he in this wise: 

Maximum of tone ; minimum of effort. But the appli¬ 
cation of this idea would require careful guidance. 

Here is a fact that we teachers do not always honestly 
acknowledge: 

Nature contributes far more to a singer’s progress than 
the best teacher can possibly do. 

Indeed, nature’s gifts to a pupil will sometimes not 
only overcome the effects of bad teaching, but carry the 
incompetent teacher to opulence and renown. The 
thought is a help in estimating the probable progress of 
a student; bnt, more especially, it is a caution against 
any course that might tend to undermine the natural 
advantages in a voice. 

The extent to which the teacher can deal successfully 
with the pupil’s thought is the measure of his success 


in teaching the body. 

This is another form in which to put the obvious truth 
that the body is the servant of the mind. But it is not 
amiss to keep attention directed to it. Modern methods 
look more and more to mental processes. And for so 
subtle an operation as vocalization, one that is such a 
sensitive exponent of mental states, it is more than ordi¬ 
narily appropriate to take the imagination aud other 
phases of thought into account. A teacher may work 
long and hard with a pupil without making much head¬ 
way if he fails to discover the wrong ideal in the pupil s 

mind which is barring his progress. 

These maxims, statements, classifications, formulas, 
definitions, or whatever they are, are given here in un¬ 
studied order and with rather meager elucidation. Each 
one is capable of expansion into a complete ™gazine 
article, and it may come into my programme to do this 
as time aud occasion present themselves. 

Perhaps, however, these brief paragraphs may suffice 
in many cases to keep helpful truths before the minds of 
some who will value such reminders. I will close these 
remarks with one more maxim, a favorite one with Hr 
Ixiwell Mason, of venerated memory. This great teacher 
leader in the early days of Arne, .can mumc was 
always thankful for correction or information, and his 
d gutty was not outraged if criticism was from some 

Suf, „u,c. for 1* - ««* <• -»= “ "“ k “ 

us weak— truth makes us strong. 


answers to voice questions. 

1 K u.—Your 

7 becn a^'forty "so'loist s . All Ike voices except two you say 
lirs, you heard forty soioi. viMetv .foar-and-a-haif per cent. 

re affected with the"T °jJStoX hired those artists 

, 9t be “ DT 7 C ": S . p; 00 ], between^perfectly steady and a vibrant 
e that sort of thinj,. - 1 well-controlled vibra- 

7 bU e C ;' suggest.faulty tone 

n every time but onl y accompanies correct tone 

;l° n n : The well-trained ear will distinguish between tremolo 


and vibrato; condemn the former and approve the latter; assuming 
always that the latter is the servant, not the master of the singer. 

Your criticism on their pronunciation is a more serious matter. 
The public are agreed on that point; they like to hear the words. 
Such a percentage of incompetency indicates gross carelessness, 
either on the part of teachers or of the artists themselves. The test 
of true artistic ability may fairly be said to center in their power to 
sing with enunciation so perfect that as far as the voice would reach 
the words may be distinguished. 

M. S.—The questions you send in regard to strengthening the 
voice and preventing hoarseness comprehend the wisest and most 
careful treatment by a master, covering a period of from one to three 
years, and, incidentally, skilful attention at the hands of a physi¬ 
cian. I can be of assistance to you only to this extent—viz., suggest¬ 
ing a preventive. If your voice is weak, it should be used with 
the greatest gentleness. If the use of it induces hoarseness, you 
should either change your method of taking tones or consult a phy¬ 
sician. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 


Important A x nofncement. 


The next annual examination will he held in New 
York city, and at such other places as may be desired, 
in June, from the 13tli to the 17th inclusive. 

Candidates can be examined in one or more subjects 
separately, whether in theory or technic. 

The following credentials are issued to candidates 
successfully passing the examinations : A pass card (for 
any subject), certificates, diplomas, and Degrees of 
Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Music. Examinations 
are also held for Associateship and Fellowship in man¬ 
ner similar to that of former years. 

These examinations afford an opportunity through 
which students may prove their qualifications, and ob¬ 
tain recognition therefor, from a regularly constituted 
University Institution. 

A plan has been adopted by which the work done by 
those who have earned an Associateship or Fellowship in 
former examinations of the College, will be credited 
toward a University Degree as Bachelor of Music. An 
important feature of the College is a department for the 
registration of teachers iu four grades: viz., junior, 
middle, senior, and professional. 

The registration is made upon satisfactory evidence of 
qualification, based both on experience and scholarly 
attainments in music. These incentives and advantages 
are worthy the consideration of all serious teachers and 
students of music. 

The Trustees of the College are : Albert Ross Parsons, 
President; Edward Morris Bowman, Vice-President; 
George Eld ridge Whiting, William Mason, Mus. Doe.; 
Dndley Buck ; Samuel Prowse Warren ; Samuel Brenton 
Whitney; Robert Bonner; Asa Bird Gardiner, a. m., 

L. L. I).; Thomas Tapper ; William Bell Wait, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

The following named gentlemen are Trustees Emeritus : 
Clarence Eddy, Wm. W. Gilchrist, Frederick Woodman 
Root, Albert Augustus Stanley, A. M., Calvin Brainerd 
Cady, Samuel S. Sanford. 

For particulars, address Wm. B. Wait, Secretary A. C. 

M. , 413 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The divine spark, so-called—its other names are tem¬ 
perament, sympathy, imagination ; not expression, that 
can be taught,—falls not within the teacher’s scope. The 
soul expands only from within ; its springs are not intel¬ 
lectual but spiritual. The magician’s touch, which in 
art displays itself by enkindling in the souls of others 
what the artist feels himself, is ns far removed from the 
realm of technic as Christianity is from righteousness ; yet 
in both examples one is made to stand for the other not 
infrequently—to the utter confusion of the undiscerning. 
.... -■—■ 

“One of the first proofs of the higher musical edu¬ 
cation of an audience,” says Anton Seidl, “ is rnani 
tested when they do not insist upon an encore. To hear 
a song twice in an evening is a mistake, for the singer’s 
inspiration is gone after a song has lieen snng, aud a 
repetition of the same is only a gymnastic production. 
Not insisting on an encore shows that an audience appre¬ 
ciates this fact.” 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC LITERATURE. 


MV CARL W. OKIM. 


Tiierk in hardly uuy more fascinating ami profitable 
Stud} than that of music literature. One may study it 
because he U a teuchcr, und the knowledge is required of 
him, or one may study it merely for enjoyment’* sake. 
Music literature has an historical aud a geographical 
aspect. Its historical side consists in the epochs to 
which component and their works belong. Its geograph¬ 
ical feature is in the music of the composers of differ¬ 
ent nations. Every teacher must gradually gain a more 
or leas perfect knowledge of music literature. A great 
number of publishing houses have produced very useful 
and even meritorious catalogues of music, but the un¬ 
avoidable defect is that they are limited to their own 
publications. A thorough teacher and earnest student 
must he acquainted with the complete literature. I will 
mention a number of works designed for that purpose. 

A good work for teachers and students is Kidley 
Prentice’s " The Musician,” a guide for pianoforte stu¬ 
dents ; helps toward the better understanding and enjoy¬ 
ment of beautiful music. This work is designed especi¬ 
ally for the use of teachers in giving lessons in music, 
and also intended to help pianoforte students to acquire, 
through careful study ami analysis of the pieces they 
play, some insight into musical form. An essential 
feature of the work is that it accompanies the pianist 
throughout the entire course of study, supplying ex¬ 
planations and analysis of each separnte piece. The 
whole work is divided into six grades (books), distin¬ 
guished by the varying degrees of difficulty in the pieces 
analyzed. Such a method of arrangement must, of 
course, render the work less suitable os a work of refer¬ 
ence ; but the author endeavored, by means of a copious 
index, to make It serve a double purpose. A list is 
added which include* other pieces besides those analyzed, 
so as to afford a wider choice in cases where the teacher 
thinks something else would lie more suitable or de¬ 
sirable. 

An excellent work is John Comfort Fillmore’s “ Piano¬ 
forte Music : IU History, with Riographical Sketches and 
Critical Estimates of its Greatest Masters.” The author 
of this book has iu view the following objects: To dis¬ 
criminate clearly the natural epochs into which the history 
of pianoforte musiedivides ; to given lucid statement and 
exposition of the principles of composition which have 
governed and determined the creative activity of those 
epochs ; to trace the development of these principles as 
manifested in the phenomena of composition, aud to 
point out the relation of the work of each epoch to wbat 
preceded and what followed it ; to call attention to the 
great epoch making composers whose work furnishes the 
chief examples of those characteristic principles ; to give 
a clear and discriminating account of their work, a trust¬ 
worthy estimate of their relative rank and place in his¬ 
tory. and to furnish biographical sketches of them suffi¬ 
ciently full to give general readers a not inadequate 
notion of the men and their lives ; to notice the work and 
lives of minor composers and performers with ns much 
fullness as the limits of the hook would permit; to trace 
the development of the technic of the pianoforte ; to give 
n sufficient account of the instrument* which preceded 
the pianoforte, and of their relation to that instrument. 

A mrich larger work on the same plan is C. F. Weitz- 
man’s “ History of the Pianoforte Playing and Pianoforte 
Literature,” with an appendix on the History of the 
Contains music and illustra- 


selves or selected by Ernst Pauer himself, according to 
his experience as teacher, as worthy ot notice. 

A most remarkable book named “ Kritik der lon- 
werke” (Critic of Musical Compositions) has just been 
published by Julius Fuchs in Leipzig, Germany. It 
treats of music literature in its entirety, and is intended 
as a reference book for professional musicians, teachers, 
and thorough music students. The book contains three 
parts. Part I presents a list of 2576 composers (from 
liach on), ranked according to the value of their com¬ 
positions. The list has four degrees, each being sub¬ 
divided thrice. Part II is a graded catalogue of the 
choicest music for all instruments and voices and their 
various combinations. Part III gives critical estimates 
of about 50,000 compositions. It took the learned 
author over forty years to prepare and finish this unique 
anil useful work. Any English-speaking person can use 
this work, because the grading of piecesand their critical 
estimates are given in letter-ciphering, the meaning of 
which he can have readily explained by some German 
friend. 

Any of the above-named works on music literature 
will be found more or less a helpful stimulus to better 
musical work. 


LISTENING WELL. 


BY AD. GRUNDLER. 
Translated by Louis G. Heisze. 


Making of the Pianoforte. 
tioiM. 

Ernest Pauer ha* written an important book entitled 
“ Th * Pi * nif,t, ® Dictionary.” It is a dictionary of pian¬ 
ists and composers for the pianoforte, with an appendix 
of manufacturers of the instrument. It gives short and 
concise information of a composer or performer, his 
country and time of his birth and death, the names of his 
teachers and pnpils, what his appointments were, and 
the distinctions which were conferred upon him Itis a 
special book, which deals only with the piano, and thus 
the productions of composers in other branches of the 
musical art are not within its scope. The pieces marked 
t have licen pointed out either by the comjiosers them- 


“ Playing well is nothing, but listening well is rare,” 
is what I lately read, painted in old German, over the 
music treasures of a music salon ; and the more I pon¬ 
dered over the apparently singular sentence of wisdom, 
the more I thought it worthy of some attention wher¬ 
ever music is performed. 

Good playing in onr day is no longer a rarity. The 
teachers of to-day bring out quite a number of piano 
players whose execution goes considerably beyond the 
everyday amateur, and who, half a century ago, would 
have attracted considerable attention. Our grandparents 
were imposed upon when a non-musician would attempt 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” To-day there are 
in every medium-sized city amateurs in numbers who 
can master a difficult polonaise of Chopin, a fantasy of 
Liszt, and the difficult compositions of our classics. But 
ha* our public gained knowledge and pleasure in music 
to the same degree ? 

Of good players we have enough, and more than 
enough ; but where are the good listeners, who are as 
necessary to those who play as is the soft echo of her 
sweet tones to the nightingale ? And how many thought¬ 
less persons there are in the most refined society, to whom 
one would like to read the sharp reminder of the old 
wise man: “Do not confuse the players, and when 
songs are sung, do not chatter the while, but save thy 
wisdom for another time.” 

There is also an appearance of listening, in a deep out¬ 
ward quiet, which, nevertheless, can not satisfy an intel¬ 
ligent player whose sonl lives in the music. It acts like 
a cold plunge-bath on the warm emotion of the heart, 
when, after the last dying tone of Chopin’s “Funeral 
March,” general applause sounds through the hall ; or 
when, after the passionate deli very of the “Appassionato” 
of Beethoven, the lady of the house obligingly steps np to 
the player, and says: “Surely your fingers must ache 
after such exertion ! ” or, “How many hours do you 
practice daily ? ’ Most speeches of praise aud thanks in 
society are wont to refer to the technical ability of the 
performer. 

Many persons find their highest enjoyment in looking 
on. WUli childish delight their eyes follow the quick 
up-and-down of the fingers, and one gains tbeir most 
enthusiastic applause by-a glimmdo. These different 
kinds of listeners have brought it so far that we were in 
want of that species “ Salon Music.” 

Naturally, all music for company must, according to 
i surroundings, have a light, agreeable character; 
everything gloomy or serious shonld be kept away. In 
we scarcely dare risk to play the 
and rondos of Mozart and 


its 

il 

our polite circles 
charming abort minuets 


Haydn, the flowing melodious movements of Schubert 
but we must often select the emptiest transcriptions 
to give onr listeners pleasures with onr music. That is 
a sad sign of lack of musical education. Those pieces 
are most sure of success whose outer dress is most diffi- 
cult for the player, and whose contents must be just as 
light and empty to the ear of the hearer. As if it could 
be a pleasure or an enjoyment to see how the player 
tears over the keys, breathing more easily when at 
last the dangerous finger-gymnastic has passed without 
any accident or derailment! And that is called piano¬ 
playing I Methinks it doth appear to be piano-working. 

Where have those music lovers of the good old times 
remained, who, iu the circle of friends, without any pre¬ 
tention to artistic execution, could enjoy themselves to 
their hearts’ content with a plain song, with a string 
quartet? One seldom finds any one now who enjoys' 
music unless he plays himself. And even with those 
who have acquired artistic skill, their interest seems to 
culminate in their own accomplishment. In this the 
musical people are often worse than the unmusical. 
Who does not know those young ladies who sing a song 
with melting expression, and immediately after they have 
sung their last tone turn round and begin talking to 
some one, unconcerned whether the composer has al¬ 
lowed the sentiment to continue in a postlnde or not? 
He who can play often makes the most impolite lis¬ 
tener, just as speakers are always the most impatient 
of all listeners to any other speaker. 

Listening well is rare. When will the pure, harmless 
pleasure in music again enter into our hearts and homes, 
into the social circle and the public concert ? The critical 
listening of the connoisseur can not and should not be 
expected from a large audience—that hearing that is 
followed by a deep crease of thought in the earnest fore¬ 
head when following the labyrinth of the encircling pas¬ 
sages of a Bach fugue or an eight-voiced chorus. With 
us there is wanting a happy, free enjoyment ; an unre¬ 
stricted pleasure in and at the play of tones. Only when 
the virtuoso concerts with their circus-like compositions 
and solo exhibitions have come to an end ; only when one 
does not rush to the concert hall only to hear the cele¬ 
brated coryphaeus of the day, but rather to hear Schu¬ 
mann songs and Beethoven symphonies ; only when onr 
renowned fashionable artists are banished from the holier 
of art, from the individual altar of idols—only then will 
we have learned what is so rare—listening well! 


A PROFESSIONAL CODE. 


Article 1.—I am the only man who understands and 
cares for art, also the only man who is capable of work¬ 
ing for it disinterestedly. 

Art. 2.—All other players are self-seeking, and most of 
them play and sing very badly. 

Art. 3.—Money paid to any other teacher is mostly 
wasted, or worse. 

Art. 4.—Through reflection and happy instinct I 
have come into a large capital of thought and under¬ 
standing. As this is my business capital, it would he 
the height of indiscretion for me to communicate any of 
it, except a little of the esoteric part at so much an hour, 
and to one pupil at a time. 

Art. 5. When I die the chances are that the world 
will go to the dogs, musically. It will he unfortunate, 
hut what can I do ? 

Art. 6. Societies and affiliations are mostly detri¬ 
mental to the interests of Art and Me. They tend to 
draw things down to a common level, thus hindering 
progress and a proper recognition of My position. 

A r ^- ‘■ Itis hard and must forever be impossible to 
bring the rank and file of the so-called musical pro¬ 
fession up to any proper idea of Art as I understand it. 

Art. 8. At the same time, whatever can he properly 
done for them I am willing to undertake if properly 
encouraged and paid. 


Every difficulty slurred over will be a ghost to dis- 
turh your repose later on. — Chopin. 

Only a cultivated artist has a true judgment in the 
things of his art.— Hitter. 


il 
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HARMONY: A COURSE OF STUDY. By G. W. 

Chadwick, Director of the N. E. Conservatory of 

Music. Published for theN. E. Conservatory of Music, 

by the B. F. Wood Music Company, Boston, Mass. 

Price, $2.00. 

It takes an amaziug amount of skill to write a good 
book on the art and science of harmony, and, in doing 
so, it becomes incumbent upon the author to leave be¬ 
hind the errors and shortcomings of his predecessors, 
aud bring us a little nearer to a correct exposition of the 
principles which rule aud guide this difficult study. If 
music were an exact science, this would have been done 
long ago, but is not, unfortunately ; it is an art in the 
development of which genius takes the largest part, 
often rejecting past tenets, engrafting, as time goes on, a 
higher science, freer doctrines, aud more truly simple 
rules. I am glad to be able to say that Mr. Chadwick 
is, on the whole, equal to such a task, although in some 
details I should have liked to see a purer logic, and in 
others again a more complete and perfect explanation. 
Take it all in all, the book is good, and I am grateful 
that for once a true musician lias undertaken this 
arduous task. He has simplified the names of the con¬ 
cords and discords of the diatonic scale, but not suffi¬ 
ciently so. In the German language these fundamental 
combinations of two tones are called laTge and small 
(grouse und kleine Terzen, Quinten, Secunden, etc., etc.), 
and that is undoubtedly the simplest and most cor¬ 
rect way. It is not a good idea to invest these ele¬ 
mentary tone alliances with the importance attaching 
to the terms perfect, major or minor, for that is mis¬ 
leading and therefore not instructive. Acoustically 
speaking, the unison and octave are perfect, the fifth 
is less so, and the fourth still less. The second and 
seventh can not be called major or minor, for they 
have no part in the change from major to minor. As to 
the thirds and sixths, they may more readily be desig¬ 
nated as major and minor, since they cause the major or 
minor mode. But even these may be major and yet 
belong to a minor chord, and vice versa. However, it 
would he acceptable to have these intervals receive the 
designations of major and minor, as it is within tlie 
bounds of reason, but still the German idea of avoid¬ 
ing any special qualification for intervals is tlie deeper 
one. I regret that lack of space will not permit me to 
consider other points at greater length, but I believe 
the many good features of the book will amply speak 
for themselves, and the few objections I may raise 
here form the total sum of what I should like to see 
improved in some future edition. Mr. Chadwick’s 
statements, in some cases, are, I think, too broad. 
For instance, that very delicate point of the unrelated 
dominant and sub-dominant, as successive chords, 
has not been accorded sufficient explanation ; the reader 
will not readily perceive why some of these successions 
are not so good as others, as no reason is given. That 
which is said about false (or cross-)relations between bass 
a nd treble progression, placing, for instance, a plain 
note in the lower part against a sharp, immediately 
After following in the treble, is in my opinion too 
leniently treated. Franz Schubert, as an example, is 
rich in these cross-relations, but it is a fault. No doubt 
't is extremely difficult to say and prove wliat false re¬ 
lation is good or had, but it is certain that in a master 
like Beethoven an offensive cross-relation is hardly to 
be tound, although he has written some (Sonata, Op. 106) 
that are visibly intentional. 

I should have liked to see the chord of the diminished 
triad treated as an independent chord, as well as a 
®ere part of the chord of the dominant. In the latter 
**" reall Y l 13 ® no individual existence, 
e higher steps, such as the mixed chords, the mod- 
R ations and suspensions, are admirably treated. I 
w 'sh Mr. Chadwick the success he so well deserves. 

Robert Goldbkck. 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. 
Edited by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas, and 
Karl Klauser. 


Some years ago the J. B. Millet Company, of Boston, 
began the publication of a work that has proven of very 
great value to earnest, studious musicians. This work, 
entitled as above, was the outgrowth of a desire on the 
part of a few gentlemen to do something practical for the 
advancement of the cause of good music. The general 
editor is Professor J. K. Paine, who holds the responsible 
position of Professor of Music in Harvard University ; 
the editor of Musical Selections is Theodore Thomas ; 
of Illustrations, Karl Klauser, whose extensive knowl¬ 
edge on this subject gives value and weight to his com¬ 
ments. The names given above are a guarantee of the 
finest of critical judgment in regard to the material used 
in the work. 

In explanation of the plan of this work, in order to lay 
its scope before our readers, that they may judge as to its 
value to them, we may say that it gives concise and 
authentic biographies of the famons composers whose 
works are already familiar to the world ; descriptions 
of the works of these composers, from which may be 
formed an intelligent estimate of their genius, their influ¬ 
ence on each other, and their position in musical history; 
essays on the development and cultivation of the principal 
formsof musical art in Italy, Germany, France, England, 
United States, and other countries. 

That the editors and publishers have produced a work 
that corresponds to the programme laid down, is easily 
apparent to the careful reader of this magnum bonum. 
The student of musical history and biography will find 
what he wants, the student of comparative musical 
history, and the inquirer who wants the philosophy of 
musical history will find his demands amply supplied. 
The various national schools of composition are noted 
and their characteristics analyzed. The musical examples 
are of such a nature as to give a very clear idea of tlie 
styles and excellences of the various composers. It 
would be in the highest sense unfair to omit reference to 
the many portraits, illustrations, and fae similes that 
adorn the pages of this publication. They give to the 
book a character and quality that admits of its being 
catalogued as a work of art on art. 

The writer, who possesses the work originally issued 
by subscription in thirty parts, at fifty cents each, has 
made great and frequent use of his copy, especially the 
biographical and critical material, which contains matter 
that is not in some of the standard works. There is 
much in these chapters that is almost invaluable to the 
student and writer on musical topics. Furnished with 
an elaborate cross index, a sine qua non of a liook of 
reference, any one can find what the work has to say on 
certain subjects. The seven essays on the development 
and cultivation of music in the different countries bring 

together a mass of information which lias hitherto been 

accessible only by special research. They sum up the 
work done in each country iu a certain period, aud thus 
give a comprehensive survey of the field. Altogether 
the work must he pronounced a most important contri¬ 
bution to musical literature. 


I PHONIES AND THEIR MEANING. By Philip 
Goepp J B. Lippincott Co. Price, $2.00. 

lie plan of this book is simple, yet new. It gives of 
fin instrumental masterworks the impression of a 
ician, uttered in language free of technicalities. At 
same time the writer has avoided a rhapsodical 
station of stories or allegoric pictures. The value of 
description lies in the life-like way iu which the 
er is led to feel the poetic thread of the whole. 
Bols and figures are used freely to make clear the 
ut of the master. To insure a continuous grasp of 
music, there are abundant musical illustrations 
re not the mere theme tout the whole harmonic and 
bmic effect are given in clear setting for the pm,m- 
• while the orchestral color is always indicated, 
at the accounts of the symphonies are m a way 
elv incidental to an insight into the special poetic 
itv of each master, presented in separate chapters, 
composers treated arc Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
ibert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Brahms, 
might be said that an ulterior aim of the work is to 


shed light on certain fundamental aspects of the art of 
music. In the index will be found such subjects 
as “Humor,” “Logic,” “Sequence,” “ Meaning,’’ 
“Description,” “Ethics,” “Form,” “Thought,”—all 
in their special relation to music, and their expression in 
the art. 

On all these questions the writer is firm in his conclu¬ 
sions. The book is well made, with most attractive 
type and cover. 

THE MUSIC OF THE MODERN WORLD : Explained 

and Ulustrated for American Readers. Editor-in- 

Chief, Anton Seiiil. D. Appleton & Co. 25 parts, 

$1.00 each. By subscription only. 

This great work, now complete, was originally issued 
in twenty-five parts and sold by subscription. Before 
the whole series was published, it was found that some 
material on Wagner, collected liy Mr. Seidl, could not 
be used within the limits of the work as first arranged, 
and two supplementary parts were published. 

In expressing a judgment on a work, it is but fair to 
state the design of it, and then seek to find out to what 
extent the completed book fulfils the purpose. The 
editors and publishers seem to have had in mind to give 
to the public a musical work that should combine artistic 
beauty, literary excellence, and musical value and inter¬ 
est to the professional as well as the diUetante , the vocalist 
as well as the instrumentalist. 

Let us note some of the subjects considered and the 
writers who have contributed articles: German Opera, 
Italian Opera, Oratorio, Modem Classic Music, Orchestra 
and Sacred Music, Piano and Vocal Teachers, American 
Composers. Writers: Anton Seidl, H. E. Krelibiel, 
William Mason, Victor Manrel, Henry T. Finck, Lonis 
C. Elson, William Sliakspere, Mine. Marches!, Sbriglia, 
and Boekelman on Bach. The illustration of a Bach 
fugue, printed in colors, according to Mr. Boekelman’s 
plan, is of great interest and value to the student of 
contrapuntal forms. 

In speaking of the hook as a whole, we can most unre¬ 
servedly commend it to onr readers as a work containing 
a variety of the most useful information about music and 
musical subjects, expressed in an entertaining style, 
with valuable musical illustrations, both for teacher and 
student, and embellished by a great variety of illustra¬ 
tions ranging from photogravnres, color plates, portraits, 
and innumerable small decorative designs, the whole 
making an art-book such as can grace tlie library or 
drawing-room. 

The work certainly does make the reader thoroughly 
acquainted with the various phases of modern music as it 
is now, and as evolved from meager beginnings. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The annual essay competitions which The ETUDE 
has conducted for several years past have always excited 
great interest among our readers and contributors. They 
have been of value to The Etude in bringing us into 
relations with new writers, frequently of originality and 
power. To the competitors we are sure they have been 
stimulating, in affording that incentive to the very best 
work that they can do. 

We will show onr appreciation of the support we have 
received in former years by increasing tlie amount of the 
various prizes. This time we will distribute $110, ac¬ 
cording to the following scale : 

First prize,.SB 

Second prize,.30 

Third prize,.2® 

Fourth prize,. 20 

No restrictions are made as to subject, except that the 
essnvs must be in line with the character of the journal. 
We can not use historical or biographical matter in tliiR 
contest. 

Tlie competition will close April 1st. The essays will 
appear in May. Tlie judges will lie the corps of editors 
of this journal. The length of the essay should not 
exceed 1500 words, and competition is open to all. 
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The new work by W. S. B. Mathews, “ Evenings 
with Great Composers," lias not yet lieen issued. It has 
been decided to add a few chapters on American com¬ 
ponent, so that the work will answer the demand for pro¬ 
grammes of American composers, which have now become 
quite popular with our music clubs. The name of the 
work has lieen changed to “ Masters and Their Music.” 
A short biography of each composer has been added, 
making the work most varied in its character. We ex- 
poet to issue the book about the middle of the month, 
and all special offers for the work are withdrawn. There 
will Is- sonic ‘2<>0 pages to the work and it will retail for 
(1.50. We most sincerely believe there is a mission for 
the Imok. While much has been written in way of 
biography of the mastorsof music, there is a lack of litera¬ 
ture on the explanation of their works. The book entitled 
** Mow to Understand Mimic,” by the same author, has 
tier'll read ns much as nny work on music. This work fol¬ 
lows along the same lines. If yon have uot already or¬ 
dered a copy for your librniy do so now. 

• • 

* * * 

The “ First Dance Album ” which we fully expected 
to be on the market ere this lias been receiving some 
“ finishing touches,” which will delay the issuing a few 
weeks. We will therefore continue the special ofTer price, 
for another mouth, of 110 cents postpaid. The pieces of 
this volume will lie the easiest, and nearly all will occupy 
but two pages. It will meet the wants of the average 
pupil who is jnst about to finish the instruction book 
and is growing uneasy for pieces. 

• * 

* * • 

“ How to Teach, How to Study,” by E. M. Scfton, is 
the only book of the five we have announced as new 
issues that is ready—the rest will follow very rapidly. 
This little work, which retails for only 50 cents, is valu¬ 
able for teachers. We can not lie too well equipped for 
our work. There are so many problems in pedagogics 
that we need all the light we can get ; even then we see 
but dimly into the mysteries of human mind and char¬ 
acter. The special offer price for this work expires, as 
with all tiooks, when they appear on the market. No 
orders will be filled at special price. 

• • 

* * * 

“ Hons of a Pianist,” by Gottachalk, is one of the few 
books that give information of the life of a virtuoso, it 
deals very largely with onr own music life. The obser¬ 
vations are always interesting. Gottschalk was full of 
French vivacity and sparkle, and his lmok teems with it. 
He kept a diary in which he noted down from day to 
day the happenings, the thoughts, the trials, etc. His 
career was varied and full of charming incidents. We 
most heartily recommend the work to all lovers of music. 
The price is $1.50. It has beeu reduced from $3.00. 
We have now the exclusive control of the liook, and all 
sales of the work must in the future come through ns. 

***** 

The collection of mnsic, “ Standard Third and Fourth 
Grade Pier,a,” by W. 8. It. Mathews, will not be issued 
until some time this month, the delay having been caused 
by the paper which did not arrive as ordered. We will 
however, not disappoint onr advance subscribers again’ 

It will tie positively issued this month. We will con¬ 
tinue to receive orders for it at advanced price of only 
.V, cents. pnstfKiid In case the book is charged at this 
price, postage will 1* charged extra. Onr special offers 
are for iwsh with order. They can lie charged where the 
parties have good open accounts wit), ns. The volume 
of " Third and Fourth Grade Pieces” i, intended to ac¬ 
company those grades of Mathews’ '•Standard Studies 
for the Piano.” The volume contains classical, semi- 
"" W ‘ n “ W"'*' »Mic. Every piece has 

merit. 
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in last issue is hereby withdrawn. Some of the works 
can still he had at special rates, but the offer as a whole 
expires as announced with this issue. There have beeu 
quite a number of orders received and the books will be 

delivered as fast as issued. 

* * 

* * * 

The Etude has never been more prosperous. Onr 
influence is being felt visibly all over the land. We feel 
the responsibility of this increased influence. It is no 
little task to properly fulfil the duty of editor of a jour¬ 
nal that reaches the class The Etude does. The wants 
are varied—often diverse. We do not propose to satisfy 
all. We issue a journal which, in onr judgment, is 
required by the majority of our constituents. We aim 
to be of service to the teacher and amateur, and it is 
gratifying to know our efforts are appreciated. Never iu 
our history have we received such kind words from our 
readers, and we hope we may still continue to prove 
worthy of the confidence of the music lover. We have 
been able by the increased patronage to enlarge the 
number of pages of The Etude. We ask a continuance 
of your support, and we will continue to produce the 
very best journal that care, enterprise, and money can 
produce. 

* . * 

* * 

The Premium List will not be found in this issue. 
It can be consulted by referring to January or Decem¬ 
ber issues. This is the time to procure subscriptions ; 
in a few months it will be more difficult to induce 
persons to subscribe. Look over the premium list and 
see if you can not get subscribers to procure what you 
desire. 

* * 

* * * 

The Sight-reading Album of C. W. Landon, which 
is still in press, is fast approaching completion. It is 
still on our special offer list of new works for thirty- 
five cents. The plan of this work is unique. It is, first 
of all, a course of sight reading with detail instruction 
on this point; then, the pieces are finely chosen and very 
carefully edited and graded. It is a good all-around vol¬ 
ume of easy music by the best composers. No one is 
better fitted for this task than Mr. Landon, who has 
greater insight into elementary instruction than anyone 
we have ever known. Yon will not go amiss by subscrib¬ 
ing for this volume. 

***** 

lx the January issue we made an offer of three prizes 
for the three largest elubs. We are not yet able to pub¬ 
lish the names of those who won these prizes, as onr 
suiiscnption business during the month of January has 
been so large that it will not be closed up when this issue 
goes to press. As mentioned, we will publish these 
names in the March issue. We will, forsome mouths to 
come,-perhaps for all months, with the exception of 
tvvo or three in the summer,-beginning with the month 
of February, offer one prize, in addition to all other 
iwemtums, for the largest clnb sent in during the month. 
Tha prize will be five dollars’ worth of books from onr 
cata'ogue. This is in addition to any other premium or 
emsh deduction which is taken. It means that, by the 
addition of perhaps one or two to the original club 

rr-r ded to send to ,,8>y<m wm «««* 

nooks free of any expense to yourself 

_ ***** 

The next supplement which we will give with The 

S K i W li bealife SiZe P ° rtrait0f Meu( *elssohn, pnb- 
lushed in the same style as “Inspiration,” given with 

the last month’s issue. These are far superior iu work¬ 
manship to those which we have been giving. If the 

?o ' the W M k ‘ hiS P ° rtrait d0eS D0t i* iu time 
ApriUumW ^ the 


If yon have not in your musical library a copy of the 
“ Handbook of Music aud Musicians,” compiled by Ch 
Herman, we would suggest that you obtain it. It might 
be called a small encyclopedia ; in addition to beiiw a 
dictionary of musical terms, it has biographical notices 
of more than 1500 prominent composers. It isquitea 
valuable little book, retailing for only $1.00. 


No better advertisement of the work which we are 
doing among music teachers could be written than to 
simply draw your attention to the testimonials which 
we print, more or less, in each issue of this journal 
They tell not only of the pleasure and utility of our sepa¬ 
rate publications, but also of the general satisfaction 
which our way of doing business gives ; that is, the fill¬ 
ing of orders for music teachers’ supplies, the sending of 
selections, onr exceptional terms, etc. We are thus led 
to believe, also, that our claim to be the quickest mail 
order house in the country is well founded. 

* * 

* * * 

We want reliable persons in every city and community 
to act as agents for this journal. Write to ns for particu¬ 
lars, stating the amount of time you can give to this work. 
Those we have have been so successful that we can con¬ 
fidently assure those who have the proper qualifications 
of success. To the proper person who will give emragli 
of his time to the work to do it properly we give large 
commissions. 


Dk. Clarke’s motto in teaching harmony is, “Learn 
one thing at a time, make each thing learned a stepping- 
stone to the next.” Many departures, as a result of 
this, will be found from the practice of all other text 
books, the most notable of which are the discardiug of 
figured basses and the adoption of melodies for exer¬ 
cising the pupil. The great advantage of using melody 
without any guide hut the pupil’s knowledge, has been 
proved in numberless instances by learners wbo, having 
failed when attempting to learn by the old method 
have attained with ease and rapidity the desired knowl¬ 
edge under this new method. The new work by Dr. 
Clarke, which is now in process of manufacture, will 
certainly increase the interest in the study of harmony. 
He ranks with the best theorists of the times. His two 
present works on harmony enjoy extended popularity. 
In this new work he has given ns the experience of 
twenty-five years’ active teaching. We predict wonders 
from this work. It is on our advance offer for fifty cents. 
Send in yonr fifty cents for a copy. 

***** 

e have just purchased a number of fine cabinet size 
photographs of a number of famons composers and 
pianists, which we can recommend to our patrons as 
some of the very best to be had. They are splendidly 
printed and finely finished. We can snpply, at present, 
photographs of Brahms, Mascagni, Moszkowski, Saint- 
Saens, Scharwenka, Tschaikowsky. The price is fifty 
cents, postage paid. 

_ * * 

* * * 

The book of the hour is “Quo Vadis, ” by the great 
1 olisli writer, nenry Sienkiewicz. The scene of the 
story is laid in the time of Nero, and deals, in great mea¬ 
sure, with the persecutions of the early Christians. This 
book is certain to achieve the success of “Ben Hur” 
and Trilby.” It is magnificent in conception, classical 
in diction, and filled with situations powerful and in¬ 
tense, painted in words that glow like the richest colors. 
The historical setting is true to life, and the book, aside 
from its interest as a story, its value as literature, has 
merit as one conveying in a distinctly readable form in¬ 
formation as to the religion, laws, literature, political 
and social life of the Romans. The burning of Rome 
by orders of the bloodthirsty tyrant is depicted in the 
most snperb style. The scene in the arena, the gladia¬ 
torial combat, the massacre of the Christians and the 
struggle of the Lydian giant with the auroch are pro¬ 
jected in a relief that equals anything in literature. R 
>s the greatest work of the past year. The usual price 
of the work is $2.50. We will send the work for only 
two subscriptions. It is bound in fine cloth. Price, 75 
cents. 
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MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 

Again we give The Etude subscribers a rich feast in 
onr music supplement. Look at some of the names— 
Back Grieg, Mozart, Handel, Godard, aud others,—and 
yet the music is within the capacity of the majority of 
onr readers. 

11 The Little Prelude,” by Bach, referred to by Mr. 
Finekin his article on “The Romantic Side of Bach,” 
needs hut little mention in this column. This composi¬ 
tion will make a good introduction to Bach and poly¬ 
phonic music. The subject must be clearly enunciated 
and kept well defined, else the player will fail to catch 
the spirit of this class of musical composition. Watch 
the inner parts carefully, so that you do not miss essential 
features. 

The piece, “Chopin,” which might have been called 
by the composer, Godard, “Homage or Memorial to 
Chopin,” is a delicate tribute, in musical expression, to 
the great Polish master. It has much of his own pecn- 
liarstyle, the smoothly flowing passages, and the broader, 
richer melody in the left hand, bass aud tenor register, 
so suggestive of the singing quality of the violoncello. 
There is much piquancy in the harmonies, which show 
the influence of the French national school. 

Edward Grieg represents, perhaps, as much as 
any composer now living a distinctly national spirit in 
his music. Patriotic devotion to his country and his 
people is a strong factor iu liis life and work. It has 
been suggested by some critics that Grieg’s works may 
not stand the test of time and will be classed as provin¬ 
cial ; yet, however this may be, it is certain that the 
music-loving public is fascinated by his peculiar charm 
of melody, harmony, and rhythm. In the piece we print 
in this issue, “The Norwegian Bridal Procession,” there 
is no difficulty as to the intent of the piece. The party 
is heard in the distance, approaches nearer, passes, and 
little by little the sounds die away in the distance. The 
rhythmic and melodic characteristics of rustic instru¬ 
ments used in such circumstances is clearly indicated. 
Altogether this is a most fascinating composition. 

“Polish Wedding Festivities,” by Niinberg, is a 
drawing-room piece in polonaise rhythm, and should he 
given a spirited rendering, the melody being brought 
out clearly. The second, A-flat, portion, should be ren¬ 
dered in a much more quiet style, as if the general joy 
was for the moment slightly clouded by anticipation of 
the unknown future before the newly-wedded couple,— 
that future which none may know until it has become 
the living present and yet is always before us. But the 
silver lining is once more seen, and joy and the dance 
again rule in the hearts of the wedding party. 

Donizetti was a master of melody in the Italian 
style,—rich, flowing, always singable, even sensuous in 
its rhythmical and emotional rise and fall. In the 
“ Quartet from Lucia di Lammermoor,” which we pub¬ 
lish this month, the player will find one of those gems 
which have made the fame of the great Italian. The 
captious critic may say that it is not dramatic enough 
to suit the scene. This quartet follows immediately 
after the signing of the marriage contract by the faith¬ 
less Lucy. The words sung by Edgar to the opening 
strain are “ What from vengeance now restrains me?” 

Mozart, the ever-living fount of melody, the singer, 
whose charm never grows old. We print an excerpt 
from the “D Minor Concerto,” specially arranged for 
this number. It contains all those peculiar beauties so 
characteristic of the great master, his genial spirit, his 
sunny nature. It need tell no story ; it needs no pro¬ 
gramme ; it fits in with every player’s mood. Learn to 
play it so well that you assimilate, individualize it, and 
make it the echo of your own emotional moments. 
Mnsic is able to charm by its own sweet, tender pnrity, 
and Mozart was a master in such creative work. 

“The Marseilles Hymn.” What pictures come 
"pin mind when the stirring strains of the battle-hymn 
of the French Republic are heard ! Have you seen the 
celebrated picture which represents Rouget de Lisle 
81 »ging his new patriotic song ? It is a grand inspiration 
to playing this piece. The arrangement for four hands 
throws out in strong relief the massive harmonies of this 
song of a great pi ople. 


“Sleep, My Child,” by Ehrmann, is a simple ber¬ 
ceuse, somewhat of the French style in conception and 
construction. The varying harmonies must be clearly 
brought out and the rhythm smoothly maintained. 
Several places well suggest a sort of echo treatment. 

“ Let M e Weep, ’’the English version of “ Lascia ch’ i 
pianga,” the celebrated air from Handel’s opera “Ri- 
naldo,” is a fair example of the master’s broad, simple, 
harmonic style. The treble should be brought out very 
distinctly, although frequently a member of a chord. 
The phrasing should he most distinctly regarded, since it 
followed the lines of the original text. 

In our vocal selections we present two gems of German 
song. “Still as the Night,” by Carl Bohm, is a great 
favorite with singers, and when rendered jwith a broad 
soslenuto style and simplicity of expression can not fail to 
charm the hearer. It will make a good study for teach¬ 
ing purposes to inculcate a control of firm, steady, sus¬ 
tained tone-control. The diatonic descending figure in 
the accompaniment is to receive careful attention. 

“O, Happy Day,” by Goetze, is a passionate, joyous 
song and tells the “ old, old story ” that every one loves 
to bear. The melody is thoroughly pleasing and sing¬ 
able, and the refrain a gem of expressive canlilene. We 
are sure that our readers will be pleased with our vocal 
selections this number. 



I received “Pianoforte Study,” by McArthur, anil 
find it both interesting and instructive—a valuable hook 
to piano students. Thanking you for prompt attention 
in all communications, Miss M. L. Lockwood. 

The book by McArthur on “Pianoforte Playing” is 
delightful. Every musician should own a copy. 

Clara Wallace Hinsdale. 

I am much pleased with the “Standard First and 
Second Grade Pieces” by W. S. B. Mathews. 

Galen H. Browne. 

I consider W. S. B. Mathews’ “ Mnsic : Its Ideals 
and Methods ” a very excellent work ; the right kind ol 
information for industrious teachers and scholars, espe¬ 
cially part ii. Allen E. Maurer. 

For years I have recognized the splendid value of yonr 
publications, and my determination is to usei themi to a 
larger extent as I go on. W. E. BARCLAY. 

Yonr publications are always so helpful and satisfying 
that I always recommend them most heartily, ami like 
to avail myself of your extraordinary offers.^ ^ 

Am very much pleased with “Aloertjj”; ^ in¬ 
teresting book. MRS. N. E. Tyler. 

You are the quickest mail order house in America, a 
lact especially pleasing on some occasions. ^ 

I was so much pleased with yonr promptness last year 
in attending to my orders that it gives me great pleasure 

to be able to deal " '‘h y°" DeNealk Stuart. 

The “Standard English Songs” are a superior col¬ 
lection and I am delighted with pjffraa 

I wish to say that the “ Morris Music Primer” is one 
of the best thfngs I have ever found for beginners, and 
wiu4. pleasure i» tort* McK,„,a». 

i«jbiijs. 

by so'many grand thinkers without incessant repet,t,on 
of ideas and without monotonous platd ^ 

. «Fnmnean Reminiscences” has mv most 

Ehson s European . u is one of the most 

sincere and cordial l . . j j,ave ever had the 

i..,„,„mns and fascinating books l ™ .. . „„„ 


I am using Mason’s “Touch and Technic” in teach¬ 
ing, and am more than pleased with the work. 

Carrie B. Miller. 

I am charmed with the “Notes of a Pianist.” The 
style leaves nothing to lie desired, and it is written with 
so much pathos that one’s heart aches, even at this late 
date, over the trials the dear artist endured. “ Peace to 
his ashes.” 

It is a charming addition to my musical library. 

Elm a A. Dean. 

I consider Clarke’s “ Pronouncing Dictionary of Musi¬ 
cal Terms” the best of its kind that I have ever had 
the pleasure of examining. With the valuable index of 
musicians, the carefully worded definitions, and the 
nineteenth century phraseology, it is an almost indis¬ 
pensable addition to the musician's impedimenta of a 
student. J- H. Guttebson. 

The music sent “On Sale ” has proven very satisfac¬ 
tory, and saves me much trouble in selecting and order¬ 
ing. Jula Arnent. 

Have been very much gratified with the season’s “ On 
Sale ” package yon sent me. It is about as satisfactory 
a selection of teaching mnsic as I have ever seen. 

W. L. Johnson. 

I must add a word in praise of “Music Talks with 
Children,” by Tapper. All of Mr. Tapper’s books pos¬ 
sess strong spirituality ; in them he goes to the root of 
the matter aud shows us that music rightly interpreted 
is a religion. This uew volume is full of noble thought. 
No conscientious person can read it without intellectual 
and spiritual gain. Iola M. Gilbert. 



Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 


A ccompanist would like position with 

vocal teacher. References. L. R., care The Etude. 


THOR SALE—HARDMAN CONCERT GRAND 
I 1 Piano, ebony lose ; $1600.00 catalogue price. Three 
years in use ; in finest condition. $350.00 cash. ^ Great 
bargain for Church, Hall, or School. Address, Studio, 
76 Buena Vista Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


rpEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY. MUSIC 
1 arranged for all instruments. Transposing. Ad¬ 
dress E. A. P., care of Etude. _ 

D R. ROBERT GOLDBECK HAS JUST COM- 
pleted his systems of the “ Art of Motion ” in 
piano playing and “Intuitive Harmony.” Correspon¬ 
dence is invited on these important subjects with a view 
to home study. Address Dr. Robert Goldbeck, 4104 
Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED BY A GOOD ORCHESTRA 
O and solo violiniat,and teacher of theory, chorus, and 
piano, of many years’ experience. Address, A. J. Schath, 
1345 Broadway,’ Cincinnati, O. 


Edward Baxter Perry gave a recital in Stuttgart, 
Germany, for the Suabian Frauenverein, an organiza¬ 
tion under the special patronage of the Queen of W'tir- 
temberg, on the 1st of December. He also assisted iu a 
miscellaneous concert in the Royal Concert Hall in the 
same city on January 16th. The following extracts are 
translated from the press of that capital : 

<* m Edward Baxter Perry the audience made the ac¬ 
quaintance of an eminent artist. The blind master 
commands an astounding technic, which, in conjunc¬ 
tion with lofty musical intelligence, is victorious over all 
difficulties. He gave delight by the grace and elegance 
of his touch and the fullness and breadth of his concep¬ 
tions. Mr. Perry was so stormily applauded that he 
found himself obliged to respond to a rousing encore.”— 
“ Tngtblatt. ’ ’ 

‘‘The blind pianist, Mr. Edward Baxter Perry, of 
Boston, played with genuine artistic power. He pos¬ 
sesses an admirable technic and a delightful pianis¬ 
simo, and plays with power and passion. With Chopin 
the artist was in his clement, and displayed not only 
yreat technical facility, but charmed his hearers with 
fiis delicate and thoughtful iiiternretations, exquisite 
polish, and perfect legato.”—“ Mnkur” 
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FINE COLiUECTIONS for 
TEACHING PURPOSES... 
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FOR ALL WHO TEACH * 

? How to Teach ^ 
? How to Study i 


Tuio H^cu Collections of 
Standard and Popular Songs. 




Compiled for the Plano by 

W. S. B. JVIflTHEWS. 

„* j* „e 

Designed to accompany the celebrated and 
universally used Standard Graded Course of 
Studies by the same compiler. 

J* J* J* 

No more valuable books of compositions have ever been 
pnhlisbed—culled anil selected from the best teaching 
material in their respective grades ; in all piano liter¬ 
ature popular classical and serai-classical—something 
suitable for any pupil in addition to that contained in 
the regular course. 

price of eacb, * » » $1.00. 

Durably and Substantially Bound. 


price 


+ + BV E. 7UT. SEFTON 

, = s 50 Gents. 


The young teacher, or one about to enter the profession, 
is in need of guidance quite as much as the pupil. Very 
little has been pnt in hook form that relates to the 
teacher’s work. Mr. Sefton has had extended experience 
in training young teachers. His efforts in the normal 
field have been very successful. His “ Teachers’ Class 
Book ” is generally used by teachers who wish a system¬ 
atic record. This is a work designed to aid the teacher. 
It touches on every phase of teaching. Every difficulty 
which confronts the teacher is met. It were better that 
even the older teacher studied the book. There is snch 
a thing as doing a thing for years, and doing it wrong 
unconsciously. He is the best teacher who is most anx¬ 
ious to improve his method of imparting knowledge, and 
be prepared to receive advice. It relates solely to the 
idea of how to get the best work ont of the pupil. 

F*ublislrecl by 

I THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Address Publisher, A Charming 

THEO. PRESSER, 1 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | JVIUsieal Novel 




SELECTED OEMS 

FOR THE 

pianoforte! 

Students’ Classics. 

A collodion of pianoforte pieces of moderate difficulty 
•"■Cl•-I ' ro,> •*** work«of nUodaH r..m *imt* An excel. 
l#o« volume for »<Jra 0 cr<I pupils. Prle*. bury paper 
• 1.00; ha.rda.tl.a5; cloih, gilt, *2.00, 

Popular Piano Collection. 

An admirable collection of carefully selected pieces fr 
; j; 1 -" * IrcaMiry of enjoyable musical g. ni« of 

p.Mtpaid ^ Prlc *' h '*'> paper,*1.00; boards,$1.25, 

Youn? People's Classics. Vols. I and II. 

» ° f ***? k '* 1 I'faor. books for young players and 
f.sorites with anrebody. Fall tbaet-mnsw slso. Each 

X*pVl" ,<,r * 1,0 °' lK ’* rd * 28 ! 'bull, gdt. $2.00, 

Popular Four-Hand Collection. 

f. i 5CL °/w ' h ,' ,: . r . e f"> ,r » n ’ ,la,t * Carefully selected 
it nn r' V °1 r,,,n P aers Pries, hear v paper 

•1.00; boatds.et.25; c oth gill, 82.00. |*«tp«i<i/ 

Young Player’s Popular Collecllon. 

is^ 5 r»oo:su^ W00i u, “ d *- 

Selected Classics for the Pianoforte. 

K'aisr;£:'?!VoJ:dS3jr i ' , ' ,ii>o ‘ 

Sabbath Day Music. 

se|Kjr i M r rr.! , ^I‘e < ‘ f f ,rur *»" ,,r piano, containing 
eslnrtlons from tbs grant oratorios, sacred t..ne. and «oms 


-k— 




Hlcestts 



The Tale of a Musician’s Career. 

This novel is one of the best musical tales in all liter¬ 
ature. The plot, of absorbing interest, is sustained 
throughout. The impression left on the reader is most 
beneficial to higher musical study. 

Price, Bound in Cloth and Cold, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 

11HEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

8,000 SOLD. - 
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SELECTED STUDIES. 

BY STEPHEN HELLER. 

Selected from Opus 45, 46, and 47 . 
PRICE *1.50. 

a**"* b ? A ‘ berl Arsons, Calvin B. Cady, 
Arthnr Foote, Edward Baxter Perry, John s v/n 
(lere, W ilson G. Smith, and Charles W. Landon. 



OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

453—<63 Washington Street, - Boston. 


„d ..ch srs 

rated, the remarks containing valuahle bin. ’ anno ' 
t ‘ 0D ® 88 to touch, style, and methods ot study 11 Thin** 

| the finest edition of these valuable 6tudes ever published* 
Address Publisher, 
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TANDARD ENGLISH SONGS... 



'TANDARD SONGS 0 BALLADS ft 



Price 75 Cents Each . .. 

-*o^o«- 

The first contains all that is good in English song liter¬ 
ature—67 songs by the best writers. 

The second contains popular songs by the best English 
composers, also snch as Gounod, Pinsnti, Tosti, etc. 

Both volumes are embellished by beautiful title pages 
containing eight good portraits of the most celebrated 
song writers. Good paper and printing make the volumes 
all that could be desired. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 



jjrcst IDance Hlbum. 

-*0^0*- 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 

—«o^o«- 

A collection of 80 pages of dance music of all kindi 
nothing of greater difficulty than the second gradi 
Carefully selected. For a collection of very easy musi 
nothing better can be bad. 

Printed and bound in onr usual fine and substantif 
style. 

Published by 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphi 


SELECTED OCTAVE STUDIE! 

FOB 

Equal Development of Both Hands. 


New voim: 

C. H. Dltson & Co. 


Philadelphia: 

J. E. Dltson & Co. 


^ ^ b. Dltson & Co. jSa 

Wanted 

». a a-aansrsisi 


THEODORE 
' 1708 Chestnut Street. 


PRESSER, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC WRITING PENS 

Price 80 c*e. per dosea, net. 2 by'o“ fhoT.U'S 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


PREPARATORY STUDIES BY THEO. PRESSER 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 

These Octave Studies are of medium difficulty, and selected fro 
apindler, Hunten, Bertinl, KuUak, etc. They are of great educ 
tional value 

FIFTY LESSONS 

FOR THE 

Medium Part of the Voic( 

Revised After the Latest Edition . 

OPCS 9. 

BY .T. CONCONK. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 

A new good edition of these popular vocal studies. 
Can l»e used by any teacher with any method. 
Libera! discount to the profession. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. rillLADELFHU. 
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Attractively Bound in Cloth, $1.25. 

E VERY phase of piano study and playing has 
been touched in this well-known writer s 
entertaining and instructive style; a result 
of a survey of the entire field of piano study by 
one whose experience and opportunities have 
been exceptional. This work will be found to be 
a veritable inspiration to every one interested in 
any way in the pianoforte or piano playing. A 
book for every earnest student of the piano by a 
person eminently fitted for writing such a book. 

Alexander McArthur has had a more extensive 
experience and better opportunities than it is 
seldom the fortune of any one person to obtain, 
having had access to the most artistic courts ot 
Europe since an early age, and was private secre 
t*ry to Rubinstein the last five years of his nre, 
writing the most authentic biography of him 
published. 
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